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GEANGE  MASTER  Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  at  the 

PEESEMTS  annual  meeting  of  the  Grange  at  Washington,  November  14,  suggested 

PROGEAIjI  an  agricultural  rehabilitation  program  as  follows:   "Voider  organ- 

ization of  the  farmers  themselves  for  improvement  purposes;  better 
balanced  crop  production  in  all  sections;  extensive  research  to 
find  industrial  uses  for  surplus  farm  products.     Increased  duties  on  many  agri- 
cultural imports;  broadened  powers  of  the  Tariff  Commission;  equality  of  the 
farmer  on  a  level  with  other  producers.    Application  to  agriculture  of  the  same 
type  of  adjustments  of  the  tariff  laws  as  have  been  necessary  to  accomjnodate  in- 
dustry.   Specifically,  the  use  of  the  export  debenture  as  a  means  of  making  the 
tariff  effective  on  those  staple  farm,  crops  of  which  we  still  produce  a  surplus. 
Replace  present  haphazard  careless  dumping  methods  with  business-like  distribu- 
tion, aided  by  the  extension  of  cooperative  marketing;  but  with  the  control  al- 
ways retained  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  themselves.    Opposing  new  irrigation 
and  reclamation  projects  until  evidences  appear  of  actual  need  for  food  purposes. 
Encouragement  of  preservation  and  extension  of  forest  and  recreation  areas,  in- 
cluding the  reforestation  of  certain  farm  lands."    Mr.  Taber  strongly  opposed 
various  proposals  to  divert  the  Nation's  agriculture  into  "corporation  farming." 
Transportation,  super-power  and  full  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law  were 
other  subjects  stressed  by  Mr.  Taber.    Regarding  the  disposition  of  Muscle  Shoals, 
he  said  that  the  Government  should  at  once  put  this  great  plant  in  operation,  and 
the  surplus  power  should  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  public 
interest. (Press,  Nov.  15.) 


THE  GRANGE  The  press  to-day  reports:  "That  the  Curtis-Reed  bill, 

ON  OTHER  providing  for  establishment  of  a  National  Department  of  Education, 

MATTERS  has  an  active  enemy  in  the  National  Grange,  with  a  membership  of 

800,000  in  agricultural  America,  was  made  knovm  yesterday  in  the 
annual  report  of  Ered  Brenckman,    the  Grange's  representative  at 
Washington.    The  report,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  opposition,  was  read  at 
yesterday's  session  of  the  order  at  Washington.    The  Grange  takes  the  position 
that  the  creation  of  such  a  department  would,  step  by  step,  result  in  the  nation- 
alization of  the  public  school  system,  depriving  communities  of  the  right  of 
supervision  and  unnecessarily  increasing  the  cost  of  education.    Brenckman  points 
out  that  every  State  already  has  a  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education.... 

"Earra  relief,  disposition  of  Muscle  Shoals,  determination  of  Federal  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  policies,  further  regulation  of  oleomargarine  sales,  es- 
tablishment of  agricultural  attaches  at  diplomatic  posts  abroad  and  increased  ap- 
propriations were  listed  as  some  of  the  principal  legislative  interests  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  National  Grange.  " 

"President  Coolidge  will  address  the  convention  in  the  Washington  Audi- 
torium at  8:30  tonight." 
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Section  2 

Ayres  on  Since  this  country  returned  to  the  gold  "basis  for  its  monetary 

Stock  system  in  1879  there  have  been  twelve  well  defined  security  markets, 

Markets       according  to  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company,    The  duration  of  each  was  about  two  years.    One  lasted 
nineteen  months;  one  lasted  twenty-one  months;  there  were  two  that 
lasted  twenty-two  months;  one  each  of  twenty- three  and  twenty-four 
months,  two  of  twenty-five  months,  one  of  twenty-six  months  and  two  of 
twenty-seven  months.     "The  present  market  has  lasted  twenty-four 
months,"  said  Colonel  Ayres.     "It  may  be  objected  that  the  advance  of 
stock  prices  since  the  summer  of  1924  has  been  so  nearly  continuous 
that  it  should  be  considered  as  one  bull  market  rather  than  as  two. 
However,  most  industrial  stock  indices  agree  in  showing  that  the  aver- 
age of  prices  made  little  or  no  net  advance  in  1926,  so  it  is  probably 
better  to  consider  the  advance  of  1924  and  1925  as  constituting  one 
bull  market,  and  that  of  the  past  two  years  as  being  another  one.... 
The  fact  that  all  bull  markets  for  industrial  stocks  in  the  past  fifty 
years  have  lasted  only  about  t\70  years  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  the  end  of  the  present  one  is  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate 
future.     It  is,  however,  decidedly  interesting  to  note  that  this  pres- 
ent market  has  nov;  completed  its  second  year  of  upward  movement.  It 
now  appears  probable  that  a  good  many  new  high  records  will  be  es- 
tablished in  1928.    The  production  of  automobiles,  the  output  of  steel 
and  the  volume  of  building  construction  are  now  almost  certain  to 
be  greater  in  1928  than  ever  before.    Almost  all  stock-market  records 
have  already  been  shattered.     It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  larg- 
est holiday  trade  in  our  experience  lies  Just  ahead...."  (Press , Nov, 15) 

Canadian  As  a  result  of  agricultural  and  industrial  operations  in 

Hemp  Pro-    1928,  Western  Canada  would  appear  to  be  a  step  nearer  the  achieve- 
duction       ment  of  independence  as  regards  its  voluminous  twine  and  cordage 

requirements,  says  a  recent  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  bulletin.  After 
experimenting  successfully  for  some  years  a  hemp-growing  and  manu- 
facturing industry  got  soundly  under  way  in  1927  in  Manitoba,  some 
700  acres  being  sown  to  this  crop,  500  acres  being  about  the  town  of 
Portage  la  Prairie  where  the  manufacturing  plant  was  situated,  and  a 
variety  of  products  turned  out,  the  bulletin  adds.     In  1928,  accord- 
ing to  report,  twice  the  acreage  was  sovra  to  hemp  and  the  yield  re- 
ceived ver;;^'  good*    The  manufacturing  company  reports  an  increasing 
demand  for  its  products  and  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers, so  that  in  spite  of  certain  discouragements  encountered  at  the 
outset  the  hemp  industry  in  Western  Canada  would  appear  to  be  well 
launched  and  to  face  a  reasonably  secure  future,  the  railroad 
states. 


Cudahy  "Cudahy  Packing  Co.  earned  this  year  somewhat  more  than  it 

Packing  did  last  year,"  said  E.  A.  Cudahy,  chairman.  "Although  decline  in 
Company       hog  prices  during  September  and  October  hurt  our  1928  earnings,  it 

strengthened  our  position  as  we  enter  the  fiscal  year  1929,  Prospects 
on  the  T/hole  for  the  coming  year  look    .       good."     In  fiscal  year 
ended  October  29,  1927,  Cudahy  showed  net  earnings  of  $2,353,959 
after  taxes  and  charges,  equivalent  after  preferred  dividends  to 
$4.17  a  share  on  424,990  shares  of  common."  (Wall  St.  Jour. , Nov, 15- ) 
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Grain  A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  November 

Mixing  15  says:  "Preliminary  survey  of  grain  mixing  in  Canada,  in  preparation 
in  Canada    for  the  new  royal  commission  investigation,  has  disclosed  the  fact 

that  terminal  elevators  devoted  to  this  process  are  driving  out  ware- 
houses which  merely  store  and  ship  grain  for  patrons.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  grain  merchandising  industry  in  the  States.    Of  the  $250,000,- 
000  hanking  funds  from  Canadian  institutions  engaged  annually  in  fi- 
nancing the  export  angle  of  the  industry,  a  very  considerable  portion 
is  utilized  in  grain  that  passes  through  mixing  houses.    To-day  at 
the  lake  head  terminals  in  Canada    there  are  22  elevators,  members  of 
the  Lake  Shippers  Association.    There  are  several  small  ones  not  in- 
cluded, but  of  these  22    there  are  only  three  public  terminals.  All 
others  are  mixing  houses.    The  cooperative  farmers  organizations  are 
engaged  in  the  business  also,  for  when  the  Consolidated  Pool  was  or- 
ganized this  process  of  mixing  was  specifically  provided  for...." 

Industry  To  the  gathering  momentum  of  industrial  evolution,  due  to 

and  Em-       scientific  research  and  invention  and  industrial  engineering, 
ployment     B.  W.  McCullough,  manager  of  the  department  of  manufacture  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  attributed  the  tidal 
changes  in  employment  conditions  in  this  country,  in  an  address  yes- 
terday before  the  Kenton,  Ohio,  Chamber  of  Cominerce.    Science  and 
industrial  engineering,  he  said,  is  constantly  reducing  the  number 
of  workers  in  some  industries  but  at  the  same  time  is  creating  new 
industries  in  which  they  are  employed.    The  estimate  has  been  made, 
he  added,  that  to-day  some  30,000,000  people  are  earning  their  liv-- 
ing  in  five  leading  industries  which  either  did  not  exist  or  were 
only  in  their  infancy  thirty  yee-rs  ago,     "Scientific  research,"  he 
continued,  "has  not  devoted  its  attention  alone  to  the  production 
of  newer  and  better  articles  to  fill  increasing  demands.    Just  as 
important  is  the  7/ork  that  is  being  constantly  done  in  the  field 
^  of  improving  the  machinery  and  the  technique  of  production  used  to 

turn  out  the  enormous  quantities  of  goods  that  are  consumed  each 
year.     The  continuous  mill  in  steel,  the  continuous  furnace  and 
the  automatic  machine  in  glass,  the  machine  which  makes  and  boxes 
matches  without  the  intervention  of  a  hum.an  hand,  to  say  nothing 
of  equipment  in  factories  which  day  after  day  maintains  a  standard 
atmospheric  condition  best  suited  to  the  work  to  be  done  regardless 
of  outdoor  conditions, — these  are  only  a  fevf  of  the  m^ny  improve- 
ments that  science  h-as  wrought  in  the  production  of  goods.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  achievements  of  another  field, — tha-t  of 
industrial  engineering.    The  industrial  engineer,  in  addition  to 
considering  the  tangible  chemiical,  physical  and  mechanical  aspects 
of  industry,  must  consider  and  work  with  the  intangible  principles 
of  how  best  to  achieve  production  and  profits  from  the  elements  of 
raw  material,  plant,  power,  labor  and  market ,,. .This  evolution, 
change  and  progress  that  is  constantly  occurring  in  industry  is  not 
of  such  rosy  aspects  when  viev/ed  from  certain  angles.     The  ques- 
tion is  often  asked  these  days:  'Whore  does  the  labor  go  which  is 
constantly  being  thrown  out  of  emplojTnent  by  the  inventive  genius 
of  to-day  which  is  constantly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  machinery, 
improving  their  automaticity  and,  by  better  planning  methods  improv- 
ing the  personal  productivity  of  the  workers  who  are  retained?^ 
Productivity  per  man  in  the  automobile  industry  increased  172^  in 
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eleven  years.    A  factory  operative  now  turns  out  32,000  razor  blades 
in  the  same  time  lie  produced  500  in  1913.    The  increase  in  output 
per  man  in  a  little  more  than  a  decade  has  amounted  to  211^  in 
rubber  manufacturing,  837&  in  petroleum  refining,  and  6lfo  in  cement 
making.      It  is  stated  further  that  our  factories  since  1920  have 
I  decreased  their  employees  by  more  than  900,000  and  tliat  in  the  same 

period  of  time  the  railroads  have  dropped  240,000  men  from  their  pay- 
rolls. ..  .Taken  by  themselves,  these  figures  would  appear  depressing, 
but  fortunately  there  are  other  facts  available  to  offset  the  glooiry 
prospect.    The  generally  accepted  viewpoint  is  that  while  men  have 
lost  Jobs  in  factories,  other  Jobs  have  become  available  as  a  result 
of  demands  emanating  from  the  rising  comfort  level  of  the  country  and 
the  new  wage  level.    Quoting  from  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  'More  than  1,280,000  men  have  found  employment  since  1920 
in  driving  and  ministering  to  the  automobile.    There  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  100,000  in  the  number  of  employees  attending  electric 
refrigerators  and  oil  heaters  and  like  household  appliances.  There 
are  100,000  more  life  insurance  solicitors.     There  is  a  greater  in- 
sistence upon  education;  hence  there  are  185,000  more  teachers  of  all 
sorts  to-day  as  compared  with  1919.'..." 

Southwestern  A  Brownsville,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for 

Pruit  November  15  says;  "J.  P.  Slanton,  traffic  manager  of  Brownsville 

Rates  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  notified  that  freight  rates  on  citrus 

fruit  shipments  from  points  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  will  bo 
placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  Florida  tariffs.    All  southwestern 
•  carriers  have  agreed  to  the  new  rates  now  being  published  in  the  south- 
western lines  fruit  and  vegetable  tariff,  effective  November  9,  the 
same  date  the  new  rates  granted  Florida  shippers  went  into  effect." 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  November  17  says: 

of  Agri-  "At  the  recent  National  Dairy  Exposition  two  speakers  discussed  the 
culture       future  production  and  consumption  of  milk.    One  of  them  was  Nils  A. 

Olsen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    He  declared  that  'the  demand  for  dairy  products- 
is  expanding  more  rapidly  than  product ion; J  also  that  the  natural  ad- 
dition to  population  requires  the  product  of  320,000  more  cows  every 
year,  average  cows;  that  per  capita  consunption  of  dairy  products  is 
increasing,  and  finally  that  'under  present  conditions  in  the 
United  States  dairy  production  may  continue  to  expand  at  a  moderate 
rate  v^ithout  overreaching  the  tariff  wall  and  depressing  prices  to 
the  foreign  market  levels.'     The  other  speaker  was  John  D*  Miller, 
past  president  of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Federation.    He  says 
that  'dairy  farmers  are  now  confronted  with  the  problem  of  over- 
production of  milk. ...With  milk  production  increasing  during  the 
period  v;hen  the  number  of  dairy  cows  has  been  decreasing,  and  vrith 
a  probable  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  now  in  sight,  the 
conclusion  follows  that  in  the  not  distant  future  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the  United  States.'    He  fears 
an  'annual  and  national  surplus'  on  top  of  the  regional  and  seasona- 
ble surpluses  of  recent  years.    And  he  advocates  increase  of  con- 
sumption in  both  coTontry  and  city  as  the  best  iaeans  of  preventing 
a  surplus  from  'breaking  down  the  entire  price  structure.'    No  matter 
which  of  these  gentlemen  will  finally  rank  the  higher  as  a  prophet, 
the  policy  of  increasing  consumption  is  absolutely  safe  and  sound." 
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Section  4 
mRKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  November  15 — Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.75  to  $17.75;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $9  to  $11.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.75 
to  $15.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $15.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25  to  $12.50;  hogs,  heavy 
weight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $9;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8.25  to  $8.85;  slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.50  to 
$13.60;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.50. 

Grain  prices:    No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.19^  to  $1.19|;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  76|  to  77^; 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  86^  to  88^5^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
444jzf  to  45{zJ;  Minneapolis  41  I/8  to  42  5/8{^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.15-$1.65 
per  100  pounds;  75^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Elites  80{^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  57^J-60<z^  f.o.b.  Waupaca. 
Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  brought  $1.75-$3  per  barrel  in  city 
markets.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.50-$1.60  per  bushel  hamper  in 
Chicago,    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $30-$55  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  mostly  $28-$30  f.o.b.  Eochester.    New  York  Rhode 
Island  Greening  apples  closed  at  $5-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
Baldwins  $5  and  Wealthys  $4.75-$5.50.    Eastern  Yorks  and  Staymans 
$1.25~$1.65  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50|{zJ;  91  score,  50j^;  90  score,  48^^^. 

T&Dlosale  prices  of  fresh  No.l  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25^(^;  Single  Daisies,  to  24^^zf;  Young  Americas, 

24^5^  to  2^ip, 

December  future  contracts  on  the  Nes?  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  5  points  to  19.56j^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
6  points  to  18.86^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  8  points  to 
18.97^.      The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  7  points  to  18.51j#  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  19,22{zJ.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shados  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PESSIDENT  Tlie  press  to-day  reports  that  President  Coolidge,  in 

ON  I'AiM  addressing  the  National  Grange  convention  at  Washington  last 

POLICIES  night,  advocated  an  extension  of  the  cooperative  mrketing 

system,  strengthened  by  additional  Federal  support  and  an  ad- 
ministrative "board,  as  a  sound  and  tus iness-like  solution  of 
the  farm  prolDlem.     The  President  opposed  any  reduction  of  the  tariff , holding 
that  it  would  not  improve  the  economic  condition  of  agriculture. 

Reviewing  troubles  of  the  farmers,  and  efforts  toward  relief  made  by 
the  Federal  G-overnment  through  increased  duties  on  farm  products  and  the  credit 
system  erected  since  1920,  President  Coolidge  said  that  the  cooperative  market- 
ing system  avoided  price  fixing  and  the  hazardous  proposals  of  a  subsidy  and  of 
placing  the  Governi-ient  in  business.    He  emphasized  his  belief  that  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  things  the  farmers  buy,  and  on  mar/of actured  products  generally, 
would  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  farmer.     Tlie  placing  of  agri- 
culture on  an  equality  with  industry,  in  the  President's  opinion,  will  be 
achieved  in  a  cooperative  marketing  system  which  would  unify  all  the  agencies 
of  production,  distribution  and  consumption  so  that  they  can  function  as  a  co- 
ordinated whole  which  will  sell  at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time.  "Such 
further  assistance  as  is  necessary,"  he  added,  "to  render  this  effort  more  ef- 
fective through  setting  up  of  a  board  for  its  administration  supplied  with 
sufficient  funds  to  demonstrate  its  soundness  in  its  experimental  stage  m.ay 
well  be  provided  by  the  National  Governmont." 

The  Government  has  not  neglected  the  situation  the  farmers  faced  as  the 
result  of  the  deflation  in  1920,  the  President  asserted,  but  ha,.s  done  everything 
that  sound  practice  dictated  through  improved  credits  and  cheap  money  rates. 
He  estimated  that  the  direct  benefits  from  the  cheap  interest  rates  provided 
averaged  about  $500,000,000  a  year.    With  the  assistance  of  these  credit  facili- 
ties and  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  de- 
pression has  been  greatly  relieved,  the  President  declared,  with  the  result 
that  in  October  this  year  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  has  risen  to 
90,  compared  with  59  in  1921.     It  was  encouraging  to  Icnov/,  he  went  on,  that  the 
condition  of  the  American  fa.rmer  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  farmers  in 
any  other  country  and,  he  declared,  the  Government  is  doing  more  for  agricultaire 
than  any  other  nation  is  doing. 

(Sxcerpts  from  President  Coolidge' s  address  v/ill  be  given  in  Monday's 
Daily  Digest.) 


COTTON  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  members  of  the 

EXCHANGE  Nev/  York  Cotton  Excliange  yesterday  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor 

EULES  of  limitation  of  interest  in  contracts,  for  a  control  committee 

with  broad  supervisory  powers  and  for  southern  deliveries  at  five 
points  in  addition  to  the  present  delivery  at  New  York.  The  vote 
was  260  for  and  45  against  the  proposition.     The  three  amendments  which  become 
part  of  the  by lav;s  a.nd  rules  by  yesterday's  vote  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  steps  ever  taken  by  the  exchange. 
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Section  2 

Crop  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  farmer  for  Hovem'ber  17  says: 

Cost  "A  reader  submits  figures  showing  the  cost  of  a  three-crop  rotation 

Estimates    of  corn,  wheat  and  clover,  asking  whether  his  way  of  estima,ting 

costs  is  the  right  way.    We  don't  want  to  discourage  cost  estimatesj 
H'  for  they  are  useful,  but  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any  right  way  to 

arrive  at  correct  figures  for  the  cost  of  any  one  item  in  general  or 
diversified  farming.    This  man's  figures  indicate  that  wheat  costs 
the  farmer  $1.73  to  $2.50  per  bushel  for  yields  of  24  down  to  16 
H  bushels  per  acre.    If  he  accepts  his  own  cost  estimates  as  conclusive 

M  he  must  quit  raising  wheat  until  the  price  is  around  $2  per  bushel. 

But  will  he  quit?    His  estimates  shov/  that  corn  costs  him  $1  to  $1.27 
per  bushel  for  yields  ranging  from  55  down  to  43  bushels  per  acre.  If 
his  figures  are  correct  his  theoretical  course  is  to  quit  raising 
corn  until  the  price  catches  up  with  the  cost.    But  will  he  quit? 
And  if  he  does  cut  out  wheat  and  corn  to  v/hat  v/ill  he  turn?     It  is 
highly  probable  that  he  will  go  right  on  with  his  three-year  rota- 
tion and  take  a  chance  of  cashing  some  of  its  production  at  a  profit 
by  converting  it  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  wool,  dairy  products  and 
poultry  products.    And  finally  he  will  balance  his  total  farm  account 
to  determine  whether  he  should  continue  or  should  sell  out  and  let 
somebody  else  do  the  farming." 

Family  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 

Dwelling  for  November  shows  the  cost  per  family  of  the  erection  of  the  dif- 
Cost  ferent  kinds  of  dwelling  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States 

during  the  first  half  of  1928.     In  the  14  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  500,000  or  over  permits  were  issued  for 
30,323  one-faffiily  dwellings.     The  average  cost  of  these  dwelling  as 
stated  in  the  permits  v/as  $5,169.     The  m^ost  costly  single  dwellings 
were  built  in  the  City  of  Washington,  as  $8,534  per  dwelling  was 
spent  in  the  Capital  City  for  the  erection  of  this  type  of  dwelling. 
In  St,  Louis  permits  were  issued  for  934  one-family  dwellings  and 
their  average  cost  was  only  $3,619.    The  average  cost  in*Baltimore 
was  $4,001.     In  other  words,  the  average  single-family  dwelling  for 
which  permits  were  issued  during  the  first  half  of  1928  cost  over 
100  per  cent  more  in  Washington  than  in  St,  Louis  or  Baltimore. 
Whether  this  means  that  Washingtonians  are  building  100  per  cent 
better  houses  than  St.  Louisans  or  Baltimoreans,  or  are  paying  more 
for  construction  could  only  be  determined  by  an  exliaustive  compari- 
son of  plans  and  specifications  in  these  cities.    The  costs  stated 
herein  are  as  given  by  the  prospective  builder  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plying for  his  permit  to  build.     The  costs  as  stated  do  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  land,  but  construction  costs  only.    There  may  be  a 
profit  or  loss  between  the  cost  to  the  builder  and  the  price  paid  by 
the  home  purchaser.    The  figures  should  not  be  interpreted  as  showing 
the  cost  of  a  dwelling  built  on  identical  plans  and  specifications 
in  each  city  as  in  some  cities  much  cheaper  dwellings  are  built  than 
in  others.    Multi-famdly  dwellings  provided  for  93,368  families  in 
these  14  cities.    They  care  for  over  three  times  as  many  families  as 
were  provided  for  in  one-family  dwellings.    The  average  cost  per 
family  of  the  multi-family  dwellings  was  $4,214.    The  average  cost 
per  family  for  this  class  of  structure  Tanges  from  $2,063  in  St. Louis 
to  $7,014  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.    The  average  cost  of  two- 
family  dwellings  was  $4,356,  and  14,312  families  were  provided  for 
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in  this  class  of  dwelling. 

In  the  22  cities  having  a  population  of  from  200,000  to 
500,000  the  numlDer  of  families  housed  in  one-family  dwellings  was 
13,508,  or  47.8  per  cent,  multi-family  dwellings  housed  11,575,  or 
40.9  per  cent,  and  two-family  dwellings  housed  3,206  families  or 
11.3  per  cent.     The  average  cost  per  family  of  one-family  dwellings 
in  these  smaller  cities  was  $4,601,  of  two-family  dwellings  $3,533, 
and  of  multi-family  dwellings  $3,457.     The  average  cost  per  family 
in  the  cities  of  500,000  and  over  was  more  for  each  class  of  dwelling 
than  for  the  cities  in  the  lower  population  group.     Hie  cost  of  one- 
family  dwellings  averaged  12.3  per  cent  more  in  the  larger  cities 
than  in  the  cities  liaving  a  population  of  less  than  500,000.  The 
cost  of  two-family  dwellings  averaged  23.3  per  cent  higher,  and  that 
of  multi-family  dwellings  21.9  per  cent  higher. 

G-overnor-  A  Warm  Springs,  Ga. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  15 

Elect  says:  "G-overnor-elect  Roosevelt  of  New  York  "began  preparing  a  con- 

Soosevelt     structive  program  for  his  administration  when  he  wrote  November  14 
on  New         to  about  a  dozen  experts  on  agriculture,  asking  for  suggestions  on 
York  Farm    the  formation  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  farm  problems  of 
Condi-         the  Empire  State.    He  hopes  the  comimission  he  intends  to  appoint  will 
tions  find  a  solution  for  many  important  phases  of  the  agricultural 

problem  in  New  York.    He  stated  that  fanns  were  being  abandoned  at 
an  alarming  rate  in  many  parts  of  the  State  and  pointed  to  the  large 
number  of  farm  properties  up  for  tax  sale.    He  hopes  to  learn  by 
investigation  whether  some  realignment  of  the  real  estate  tax,  the 
principal  levy  falling  on  the  farmers,  might  be  affected  to  provide 
at  least  one  remedy  for  the  situation,..."    The  experts  consulted 
include:  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell; 
Dr.  G-.  F.  Warner,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
there;  Ered  J.  Ereestone,  master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange;  C*  R. 
White,  president  of  the  Earm  Bureau  i'iideration;  Ered.  H.  Sexsner, 
president  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  and  B.  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Irish  The  Irish  Statesman  (Dublin)  for  November  3  says:  "...It 

Agriculture    seems  to  us  that  the  best  way  of  employing  our  people  for  this 

generation  is  by  concentrating  all  we  can  upon  agricultural  produo- 
tion,  bringing  every  educational,  technical  and  business  influence 
we  can  to  bear  upon  our  farmers  to  produce  more  butter,  eggs,  bacon, 
to  aim  at  quality  and  to  organize  the  marketing  side  with  the  best 
advice  we  can  get  in  or  outside  Ireland.     We  are  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced in  this,  that  we  are  the  closest  neighbor  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  the  greatest  importer  of  foodstuffs  in  the  world. 
The  Danes  made  themselves  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  community 
in  Europe  by  organizing  their  agriculture,  by  educating  their  farm- 
ers, for  what  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  would  call  'better  farming,  better 
business  and  better  living.'     There  is  nothing  which  they  did  which 
it  is  not  open  to  us  to  do,  and  we  have,  we  believe,  a  more  fertile 
soil.    We  have  not  yet  had  in  Ireland  anything  like  that  national 
propaganda  by  literary  men,  clergymen,  economists  and  patriots 
which  in  Denmark  preceded  its  resurrection,..." 
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Pacific  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  (San  Francisco)  for  Novem"ber  says: 

Slope  "With  a*  least  fifteen  States,  Canada  and  Hawaii  participating,  the 

Dairy  Eighth  Annual  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show  will  "be  held  in  the  Municipal 

Show  Auditorium  at  Oakland,  California,  Hovemher  19  to  24.     The  Honorahle 


C.  C.  Young,  Governor  of  California,  will  formally  open  the  show 
Monday  night.    An  elaborate  program  has  been  arranged  for  the  opening 
day.    The  show  area  stretches  from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  covering  all  of  the  eleven  Western  States, 
Pacific  Island  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  Southwestt;rn 
Canada.     In  addition  to  this  area,  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas  and  Texas  have  already  entered  the  show,  giving  it  for  the 
first  time  a  national  aspect.     Indications  are  that  entries  will  he 
received  from  additional  States  before  the  opening  date,  which  practi- 
cally assures  an  increase  over  the  record  expansion  established  in 
1927,    Robert  E,  Jones,  secretary-manager  of  the  Pacific  Slope  Show 
Association,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Dairy  Industries  Exposi- 
tion at  Cleveland  and  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis,  reports  a 
widespread  interest  in  the  shov/  throughout  the  Middle  West,  East  and 
South  in  addition  to  the  active  participation  of  Pacific  Slope  States, 
..." 

Rubber  The  Economist  (London)  for  November  3  saysi  "The  passing  of 

Eestric-  rubber  restriction  on  Wednesday  last  was  appropriately  commemorated 
tion  in  Mincing  Lane  by  the  joint  rendering  of  a  popular  dirge  which  had 

Release       been  specially  adapted  for  the  occasion.     The  'chief  mourners'  of 

this  ill-fated  scheme  are,  indeed,  difficult  to  discover,  for  those 
planting  interests  which  had  been  among  its  strongest  advocates  ap- 
pear to  have  abandoned  it  without  a  tear  on  the  Prime  Minister's 
pronouncement  seven  months  ago.     The  scheme  came  in  with  rubber  at 
9  pence  a  pound,  and,  after  six  years  of  stress  and  controversy, 
left  it  at  8-f  pence.    Though  its  main  purpose  was  originally  de- 
clared to  be  the  stabilization  rather  than  the  raising  of  raw  rubber 
prices,  quotations  under  its  regime  frequently  doubled  or  halved 
themselves  in  a  matter  of  a  few  v/eeks.     Its  original  'sliding  scale' 
of  prices  and  releases,  being  both  arbitrary  and  hastily  conceived, 
restricted  production  to  a  minimum,  at  a  time  when  the  world's  rubber 
stocks  were  being  dangerously  depleted,  and  ushered  in  the  'boom' 
of  1925,  when  prices  rose  to  over  4  shilling  6  pence.    The  scheme 
involved  G-reat  Britain  in  regrettable  diplomatic  friction  with  the 
United  States.     In  its  later  stages  it  afforded  an  example  of  the 
tendency  of  all  quasi-protectionist  measures  to  encourage  the  inter- 
ests concerned  to  make  the  best  possible  bargain  for  themselves, 
v;ithout  over-anxiety  as  regards  the  position  of  others,  or  the 
world's  opinion...," 


Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  to-day  says:  "There  is  a  fairly 

decent  business  being  done  in  all  descriptions  of  wool  in  the 
eastern  seaboard  markets.    Prices  are  fully  maintained  on  all  de- 
scriptions and  not  infrequently  at  a  cent  a  pound  higher  in  the 
grease,  especially  for  medium  wools.    Fine  staple  wools  slightly 
stronger.     There  has  been  some  movement  of  twelve  months  wool  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  the  range  of  $1-$1.08,  clean  basis,  accord- 
ing to  the  wool.     The  mills  are  exceedingly  busy  for  the  most  part 
and  the  outlook  is  encouraging.    Foreign  markets  keep  very  strong 
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and  the  River  Plate  markets  are  up  a  cent  a  pound  or  more  for  the  week, 
auguring  well  for  a  strong  opening  of  the  New  Zealand  season.  Euro- 
pean markets  are  higher  in  sympathy  with  the  primary  markets." 


Section  3 
MAEKET  ^ciUOTATIOHS 

Farm 

roducts  Nov.  16 — Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.65 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  '70(f:-lQ(^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  80j^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
60^~65{^  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Eastern  York  and  Stayman  apples  ranged 
$1.2&-$1.65  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  city  markets.    Best  mid- 
western  yellow  onions  brought  $4-$4.25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in 
consuming  markets.    Hev/  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $30-$38  bulk  per 
-ton  in  distributing  centers;  $28-$32  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers  (llOO- 
1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.50-$17.75;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.75-$11.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $14.25-$15,75; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $13. 50-$15.50 ;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $11.25-$12.50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $8.85-$9.25;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice  $8.35-$9;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $8-$8.85;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
do?m)  $12.50-$13.60 ;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)-,iiiedaum  to  choice 
$11.50-$13.50. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50f{zJ;  91  score,  50^^;  91  score,  47t$z^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats  25|-^;  Single  Daisies  24^^-24^^^;  Young  Americas,  24|^- 
25-|{^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  3  points  to  18. 49^^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points  to  19.51(Z^, 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  5  points  to  18, 81^^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  7  points  to  1Q,SQ^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:     No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  Chicago  $1.36; 
Kansas  City  $1.34-$1.36;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1.14-$1.18;  No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
at  Chicago  $1.19;  Kansas  City  $1.12-$1,13;  No. 3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  84^  Norn.;  Minneapolis  77|^-78|-{zJ ;  Kansas  City  79^z^-80^^.  No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  86j^-88{Z?;  Minneapolis  85^j^-8&^{Z^ ;  Kansas  City 
81^-8r|^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  44iZ^-45{z?;  Minneapolis  40f{^- 
42f^;  Kansas  City  44j^-45f5.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Informatiou,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclsimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  President  Coolidge,  in  his  address  at  the  National 

G-RA-NG-E  ADDRESS  Grange  convention  at  Washington  on  Friday  evening,  said  in 

part:   "In  its  early  days  the  influence  of  the  National  G-overn- 
ment  upon  agriculture  was  indirect  and  remote.... 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  "began  on  a  very  modest  scale.     It  is  now  made  up  of  many  hureaus.... 
Your  organization  has  seen  the  cooperative  association.     The  National  G-overn- 
ment  first  undertook  to  assist  this  movement  "by  the  passage  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act,  and  it  has  more  recently  passed  another  important  law  setting 
up  a  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
equipped  with  men  and  money  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  method  of  disposing 
of  farm  produce.     The  grain  exchanges  and  the  packing  industries  have  "been 
brought  under  G-overnment  supervision  and  control.    A"bout  $4,000,000  has  re- 
cently "been  added  to  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  research.  Cotton 
standards  have  "been  adopted.    Agriculture  has  "been  protected  from  poor  seed. 
An  investigation  is  under  way  to  find  new  uses  for  cotton.    Authorization  has 
"been  granted  for  licensing  agricultural  warehouses.... 

"The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  "been  strengthened  and 
expanded.    A  noteworthy  development,  in  addition  to  the  scientific  and  re- 
search work  upon  which  it  is  continually  diligent  in  behalf  of  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  in  behalf  of  the  consumer,  is  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
radio  service , through  which  a  vast  amount  of  vital  nmrket  information  and 
other  helpful  facts  is  now  carried  to  millions  of  farmers  daily  through  the 
medium  of  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    At  the  same  time  the  market 
news  service  has  been  extended  until  the  leased  wires  now  cover  nearly  8,000 

iles  and  reach  from  coast  to  coast.    The  different  things  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  to  aid  agriculture  is  a  most  impressive  list.    With  this 
"ssistance  the  great  agricultural  depression  has  been  gradually  relieved.... 
^he  profound  interest  of  the  Government  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  doing  more  for  the  agriculture  of  the  Nation  than  any  other  government 

oes  or  ever  did. ..." 


■ORN  RECORD  A  Berwick,  Pa.,  press  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the 

best  acre  of  corn  in  the  "United  States  this  year  yielded 
134  bushels,  kiln-dried  and  shelled.     It  was  grown  by  Ray  A. 
riggs,  25,  of  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  on  ground  that  had  been  prepared  for  po- 
tatoes.   The  report  says:  "In  addition  to  the  national  record  for  corn, 
Briggs  holds  the  Keystone  State  record  for  potatoes.    For  six  years  he  has 
harvested  more  than  400  bushels  to  the  acre.    Briggs  has  had  unusual  success 
also  with  fruits  and  flowers,  hogs  and  chickens." 
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Section  2 

J'ood  The  retail  food  index  issued  "by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 

Prlces         tistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  shows  for  October  15, 
1928,  a  decrease  of  about  one^half  of  1  per  cent  since  September  15, 
1928;  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  four^-tenths  of  1  per  cent  sin 
since  October  15,  1927;  and  an  increase  of  51.0' per  cent  since 
October  15,  1913.    The  index  number  (1913  =  100. Q)  was  156.1  in 
October,  1927;  157,8  in  September,  1928;  and  156.8  in  October,  1928. 
During  the  month  from  September  15,  1928,  to  October  15,  1928, 
21  articles  on  which  monthly  prices  were  secured  decreased  as  follows: 
Pork  chops,  15  per  cent;  raisins,  5  per  cent;  leg  of  lamb,  4  per  cent; 
sirloin  stesJi,  round  steak,,  and  oranges,  3  per  cent;  rib  roast, 
canned  red  salmon,  flour,  and  navy  beans,  2  per  cent;  chuck  roast, 
ham,  rolled  oats,  macaroni,,  rice,,  canned  corn,  canned  peas,  and  sugar, 
1  per  cent;  and  bacon,  butter,  and  tea,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1 
per  cent.    Ten  articles  increased:    Strictly  fresh  eggs,  8  per.  cent; 
onions,  5  per  cent;  cabbage,  and  canned  tomatoes,  2  per  cent;  plate 
beef,  oleomargarine,  lard,  and  bananas,  1  per  cent;  and  cheese  and 
coffee,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.    The  following  11  arti-. 
cles  showed  no  change  in  the  month:    Hens,  fresh  milk,  evaporated 
milkj  Vegetable  lard  substitute,  bread,  cornmeal,  cornflakes,  wheat 
cereal,  potatoes,  baked  beans,  and  prunes. 

Lancashire  ''la  Lancashire  this  week,  vvrites  our  Manchester  correspondent. 

Cotton         there  has  been  another  illustration  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
Mills  the  cotton  industry.    On  Tuesday  last  the  Victor  Mill,  Limited, 

Stalybridge,  was  put  up  for  auction  in  Manchester.    Although  there 
was  a  large  attendance  the  auctioneer  could  not  obtain  a  bid,  and 
ultimately  the  offer  was  withdrawn.    From  the  point  of  view  of  equip- 
ment this  concern  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  in  Lancashire...." 
(London  Economist,  Nov. 3) 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  November  17  says: 

Exposi-        "The  International  Livestock  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Chicago 
tion  December  1  to  8,  announces  a  few  improvements  this  year.    A  notable 

one  is  the  judging  of  carlots  of  fat  cattle  on  Saturday,  the  opening 
day,  instead  of  on  Tuesday  as  heretofore,  giving  the  public  addi- 
tional time  to  study  the  greatest  display  of  commercial  cattle  in 
the  world.    The  International,  the  exposition  of  the  great  meat  and 
draft  horse  industries  of  this  continent,  has  no  equal  anywhere  on 
earth.    The  chief  fault  to  find  with  it  is  that  too  few  can  witness 
it,  and  not  enough  to  those  can  really  study  its  lessons.  The 
problem  now  is  not  to  make  the  International  bigger  but  to  make  it 
visible  and  more  useful  to  the  people." 

President  Coolidge  increased  the  tariff   Uo7,  16:  on 
potassium  permanganate  from  4  cents  to  6  cents  a  pound,  effective 
on  December  16.     Imports  of  potassium  perinanganate  averaged  during 
the  five-year  period  from  1922  to  1926,    339,553  pounds  annually, 
Germany  is  the  chief  competing  country.   (A. P., Nov,  17,) 

P.  W.  Morgan,  Director  of  Research,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Kansas  City,  writes  in  American  Bankers  Journal  for  November 
of  the  $50,000,000  bankers »  pool  subscribed  in  1921  by  a  group  of 
207  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  relieve  livestock  credits 
and  reestablish  standards  of  value  in  American  cattle  raising.  The 
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author  sh.ov/s  that  not  only  was  the  necessary  assistance  forthcoming 
hut  it  was  demonstrated  that  some  measures  of  farm  relief  can  "be 
administered  with  profit  to  all  concerned.    He  says  in  part;  '"We 
take  this  opportunity  to  report  that  with  the  payment  of  the  distri- 
bution to-day  the  affairs  of  the  pool  are  practically  closed,  and  it 
is  desired  to  now  thank  all  the  banks  that  aided  in  this  enterprise.' 
Thus  began  a  final  report,  issued  recently  at  Kansas  City  by  M.L. 
McClure  as  president,  announcing  to  participating  banks  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Stock  GroY/ers  Finance  Corporation — otherwise  known  as 
the  $50,000,000  Bankers'  Pool — ha.d  been  fully  served  and  the  organ- 
ization was  forthwith  to  be  dissolved.    And  so  was  consummated,  with 
grea-ter  success  than  its  promoters  liad  dared  to  hope,  the  most  ambi- 
tious project  for  financial  relief  to  a  great  basic  industry  yet  un- 
dertaken by  bankers  in  this  or  any  other  cow.try, . . . ■ ' Your  efforts  to 
relieve  livestock  credits  were  well  received  and  there  have  been 
many  expressions  of  commendation  for  this  work  done  and  results  ob- 
tained,^ the  president  wrote  in  summing  up  his  report.  'Quotable 
prices  were  esta-blished  immediately  for  breeding  herds.     The  fact 
that  the  large  banks  in  the  United  States  had  enough  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  livestock  industry  to  loan  large  sums  on  this 
security  had  a  tremendous  effect  and  inspired  confidence  and  put 
heart  into  the  industry.     It  enabled  marketing  of  livestock  to  be 
carried  on  in  an  orderly  manner.    Money  loaned  by  the  pool,  which 
was  used  for  the  purchasing  of  40,000  to  50,000  yearling  steers 
in  the  breeding  country,  put  a  value  on  that  class  of  cattle.  On 
the  whole  the  object  of  the  pool  was  realized  and  the  promoters 
and  participators  in  it  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of 
their  efforts  to  sustain  a  great  industry  that  was  sadly  in  need 
of  help.     Conditions  were  very  liazardous  when  the  pool  was  organ- 
ized.   Hence,  you  are  also  to  be  congratulated  that  there  was  some 
little  profit  and  no  loss.     Total  net  profit  paid  jDarticipating 
banks  T/as  $539,855.25,  about  3-^  per  cent.'" 

A  Dallas  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  November  14 
says:  "In  its  eighth  year  of  operation  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton 
Association  has  adopted  a  radical  departure  from  its  original  method 
of  seasonal  pools  by  establishing  price  fixation  pools,  which  permit 
members  to  designate  the  day  the  cotton  is  to  be  sold.    At  the  same 
time  the  association  retains  the  seasonal  pool  for  those  who  are 
financially  able  to  carry  their  cotton  in  this  pool,  in  which  cotton 
is  sold  at  Various  periods  of  tim.e  as  the  season  progresses,  thus 
more  likely  to  catch  the  extreme  high  as  well  as  the  low  prices  of 
the  market.    Under  Texas  credit  conditions,  where  cotton  farmers 
usually  are  req.uired  to  pay  back  the  crop  production  loans  in  the 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  latter's  call,  many  farmers  were  not  in  a 
position  to  join  the  farm  bureau  organization.    The  farmer  needed 
his  mioney  then  and  there,  and  his  cotton  could  not  be  tied  up  on  a 
long-tim.e  selling  plan.     It  must  be  remembered  that  6lfo  of  Texas 
farmers  are  tenants,  and  not  wholly  their  own  masters.    Under  the 
price-fixation  pool  plan  the  member  may  ship  his  cotton  to  the  as- 
sociation and  draw  the  regular  advance  (which  at  present  is  approxi- 
mately $70  a  bale  or  14  cents  a  pound)  and  designate  that  his  bales 
be  placed  In  the  price-fixation  pool.     The  member  after  that  action 
has  f-uJ.1  control  of  his  cotton  and  can  name  the  day,  by  watching 
the  market  and  noting  price  that  appeals  to  him,  to  order  his  cotton 
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sold.     In  this  nianner  lie  can  exercise  his  Judgment  as  to  whether 
the  time  is  right  or  wrong  to  sell  or  hold  his  cotton  and  he  has 
no  one  to  hold  responsible  for  what  happens  hut  himself.    Under  the 
old  method  many  farmers  complained  that  the  association  did  not 
sell  at  the  right  time  and  that  they  could  liave  done  "better  had 
they  sold  on  the  street  market  Y/ithout  having  shipped  to  the  organi- 
zation.   The  individuality  of  the  farmer  under  the  new  plan  is 
neither  destroyed  nor  curhed.     The  new  plan  appeals  greatly  to 
Texas  farmers,  and  announcement  is  riBde  that  to  date  some  55,000 
hales  of  new  cotton  have  heen  shipped  to  the  association  and  that 
20,000  "bales  have  heen  sold.    Many  farmers  place  som.e  of  their 
cotton  in  the  price  fixing  pool  and  som.e  of  it  in  the  seasonal  long- 
time pool  to  sec  wliich  will  pay  the  hest.    At  ary  rate  it  has  put 
new  life  into  cooperative  cotton  m^arketing  in  Texas...." 

Wholesale  A  reaction  from,  the  recent  upward  trend  of  wholesale  prices 

Prices  is  shown  for  October  by  information  collected  in  representative 

markets  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  bureau's  weighted  index  number,  computed  on  prices  in  the  year 
1926  as  the  base  and  including  550  commodities  or  price  series,  stands 
at  97.8  for  October  comipared  with  100,1  for  September,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  2  l/S  per  cent.     Compared  with  October,  1927,  however,  with 
an  index  number  of  97.0,  an  increase  of  over      of  1  per  cent  is  shown, 
Farm  products  led  in  price  declines  from  the  previous  month,  due 
mainly  to  marked  decreases  in  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
potatoes.     Corn  and  barley,  also,  were  cheaper,  while  rye,  oats,  and 
most  wheat  prices  were  higher.     The  group  as  a  whole  averaged  almost 
5  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  preceding  month,    Foods  also  averaged 
lower,  with  weakening  prices  for  butter,  meats,  lard,  flour,  and 
sugar.    Hides  and  leather  products  likewise  showed  an  appreciable 
decrease  in  average  prices,  while  minor  decreases  were  recorded  for 
the  groups  of  fuel  and  lighting  materials  and  housefurnishing  goods. 
i  Negligible  price  increases  took  place  in  the  groups  of  textile 

I-  products,  metals  and  m.etal  products,  building  materials,  chemicals 

i  and  drugs,  and  miscellaneous  commodities.     Of  the  550  commodities  or 

price  series  for  which  comparable  infOEm.ation  for  September  and 
October  was  collected,  increases  were  shown  in  132  instances  and 
:  decreases  in  142  instances.     In  276  instances  no  change  in  price  was 

reported.     Comparing  prices  in  October  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as 
!  measured  by  changes  in  the  index  n-umbers,  it  is  seen  that  apprecia- 

ble increases  took  place  among  foods,  hides  and  leather  products, 
:;:  fuel  and  lighting  materials,  metals  and  metal  products,  and  building 

materials.    On  the  other  hand,  farm,  products,  textile  products, 
chemicals  and  dr"ugs,  and  housefurnishing  goods  were  som.ev;hat  lower 
/  in  price,  v/hile  a  considerable  decrease  took  place  in  the  group  of 

miscellaneous  commodities. 
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Section  3 
MARKET  cruOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Nov.  17 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  eight 

hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medim,  good  and  choice  $8.85-$9.20;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $8. 3 5- $9;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8-$8,75. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  :potatoes  $1.15-$1.65  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  V/hites  80^-^1  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  60(^-65^  f.o.b, 
Waupaca.    New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $5-$5.50  per  barrel 
in  New  York  City;  mostly  around  $5.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Best  mid- 
western  sacked  yellow  onions  $4-$4.65  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers.     New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $30-$40  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  imrkets;  $28-$32  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Iholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  50^^;  91  score  4:9^^;  90  score,  47^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  25^^;  Single  Daisies  24-^^-24g-^;  Young  Americas  24^^~ 
25|^, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
unchanged  at  I8.495ZJ  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price 
stood  at  19,27{(5.    December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  3  points  to  19,54^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  5  points  to  18,86^^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.3a-$1.36.    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.13|--$1.17-^.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City 
$1.12-$1.13;  No. 3  mixed  corn,  Kansas  City  79^-79-|-^.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Ka.nsas  City  81^-82^^.     No. 3  white  oats,  Kansas  City  44^-45-g-^zJ . 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapprov.vl  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BRITISH  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  18  says:  "A  new 

"ARTIFICIAL        romance  in  British  industry,  recalling  the  introduction  of  rubber 
COTTOU"  plantations  into  Malasia,  is  contained  in  an  announcement  that  be- 

RHPORT  tween  three  and  four  million  pounds  of  'artificial  cotton'  are  now 

being  grown  in  England  and  will  be  available  in  July  for  English 
cotton  spinners  at  a  fixed  price  of  12  cents  a  pound,... The  seed 
and  roots  of  this  plant  were  brought  to  England  from  British  Guiana  and  have  been 
grown  on  soil  in  Essex  and  Sussex  Counties  that  is  of  little  use  for  anything 
else.    The  plant  reaches  a  height  of  seven  feet.,,," 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Liverpool  says:  "Cotton  brokers 
and  merchants  of  England  believe  that  the  new  substitute  for  cotton  which  is 
being  experimentally  grown  in  Essex  and  Sussex  Counties  will  offer  more  competition 
to  artificial  silks  than  to  the  cotton  trade.    Bearing  in  mind  earlier  experi- 
ments in  search  of  a  home-grown  substitute,  industrialists  here  are  inclined  to 
adopt  a  waiting  policy  pending  actual  demonstration,  although  they  are  sympatheti- 
cally inclined  toward  anything  likely  to  prove  helpful  to  the  stagnant  mill  in- 
dustry of  Lancashire." 


i 


TEXTILE  A  press  diapatch  to-day  from  ilev?  Bedford,  Mass.,  states 

COIIFEREITCB         that  nine  Massachusetts  I.iembers  of  Congress  met  at  New  Bedford 

yesterday  with  manufacturers  and  labor  representatives  at  a  con- 
ference called  by  Reprecentative  C.  H.  G-ifford  to  discuss  what 
the  Grovernment  could  do  to  assist  the  textile  industry.    Ward  Thoron,  treasurer 
of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  of  Lowell,  said  that  the  condition  of  the 
textile  industry  was  in  certain  respects  like  that  of  agriculture,     "Possibly,"  . 
he  said,   "v/e  need  some  bill  to  talce  care  of  our  exportable  surplus,  something 
that  will  force  the  domestic  consumer  to  pay  us  a  decent  price  for  our  products, 
and  in  turn  enable  us  to  pay  our  operatives  a  decent  wage  for  their  labor.  We 
are  confronted  with  buyers'  syndicates,  nation-wide  organizations  of  distribu- 
ters, v;ho  are  grad'oally  eliminating  the  small  distributers  by  forcing  conces- 
sions under  list  prices.    We- are  prohibited  by  the  anti-trust  acts  from  organ- 
izing similar  cooperative  organizations  to  protect  ourselves  from  such  pressure. 
The  need  of  the  industry  is  to  get  a  stable  price  for  its  products  and  a  profit- 
able price.    Unlimited  competition  mast  be  abandoned  and  some  form  of  cooperation 
among  producers  established." 


DISTRIBUTION  The  groundwork  of  a  broad  survey  which  has  for  its  pur- 

SURVEY  pose  the  clearing  away  of  the  fog  of  misunderstanding  that  has 

settled  about  the  wholesaler  or  middleman  as  a  factor  in  distribu- 
tion was  laid  last  week  by  two  committees  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Conference  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.    Another  committee  met  yesterday,  and  a  fourth  committee  will  meet 
November  26,  The  reports  will  be  formulated  in  preparation  for  the  final  meeting 
of  the  conference  early  next  year.  The  work  has  been  undertaken  by  sixty-six 
business  men  of  wide  experience  constituting  the  personnel  of  the  four  commit  teeSr- 
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Section  2 

British  A  London  dispatch  Nov ember  19  states  that  the  estimate  of 

Living         the  Ministry  of  Lahor  on  cost  of  living  at  the  beginning  of 
Costs  November  placed  the  average  67  per  cent  above  July,  1914.  The 

increase  estimated  a  month  ago  was  66  per  cent,  a  year  ago  69 

per  cent. 

Cattle  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  November  17  says: 

Show  "Ever  since  the  Hoist ein-Fi'iesian  Association  of  America,  m^ny 

Practices    years  ago,  discarded  its  inaccurate  records  of  production  and 

adopted  a  reliable  system  of  making  records  we  have  expected  it  to 
lead  in  the  correction  of  abuses.    Now  the  association  proposes 
to  use  the  great  influence  it  has,  through  its  financial  contribu- 
tions to  fairs  and  shows,  to  correct  a  couple  of  common  show 
-  practices.     One  of  them  is  the  blanketing  of  cattle  so  that  the 
public  is  denied  an  opportunity  to  see  them  when  not  in  the  ring. 
Next  year  the  association  v;ill  demand  that  all  cattle  showing  for 
its  prize  money  be  without  blankets  during  the  day  unless  the 
weather  makes  covering  necessary.    Another  practice  the  associa- 
tion is  trying  to  abolish  is  the  unfair  filling  or  smoothing  of 
cattle  by  various  means  known  to  skilled  showmen  and  veterinarians. 
Other  organizations  should  follow  this  example  and  insist  on 
prompt  disciD^lif ication  of  any  animal  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  artificial  improvement  by  inflation  or  any  other  operation.  In 
some  breeds  this  policy  might  result  in  considerable  reduction  in 
number  of  exhibits,  but  it  is  right  and  should  be  enforced." 

Cheese  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  November  14  says: 

Quality       "Cheese,  too,  is  feeling  the  effects  of  an  indiscriminating  Ameri- 
can palate,  according  to  Eugene  Wirz  of  Lafayette  County,  Wisconsin, 
winner  of  two  blue  ribbons  in  Swiss  cheese  contests  conducted  at 
the  Na-tional  Dairy  Show.     The  same  authority  states  that  there  is 
a  tendency  among  manufacturers  to  switch  from  the  production  of  fine 
quality  products  to  cheese  of  lower  grades,  because  of  greater  prof- 
its.   This  lack  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  rep- 
resents a  serious  problem  to  the  dairy  industry,  particularly  to  that 
branch  of  it  which  manufactures  butter  and  cheese.     That  lack  of 
fastidiousness  is  a  matter  of  great  economic  importance  to  the  in- 
dustry, for  it  represents  a  condition  which  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage the  manufacture  of  quality  goods.     There  would  be  a  con- 
siderably greater  spread  between  grades,  if  the  consumer  possessed 
greater  discernm.ent .    Perhaps  the  solution  rests  in  getting  that 
consumer  sufficiently  acquainted  with  high  quality  products  that  he 
would  be  v/illing  to  pay  more  for  them.    Mayfeap  by  a  process  of 
evolution,  the  price  of  high  scoring  butter  and  other  dairy 
products  can  in  this  way  be  gradually  raised." 

Cooperation  The  Journal  of  The  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 

in  Wales      November  reviews  a  pamphlet  on  marketing  and  cooperation,  issued 

by  the  agricultural  economics  department  of  the  University  College 
of  Wales.     The  reviev/  says:   "It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  spite 
of  vigorous  fanning  by  enthusiastic  propagandists,  agricultural 
cooperation  in  this  country  has  been  a  somewhat  sporadic  and  fit- 
ful flame.    Many  causes  may,  doubtless,  be  held  accountable  for 
this,  but  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  is  the  farmers'  lack  of 
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experience  in  this  difficult  field  Of  economic  effort.     If  tliis  is 
so,  careful  and  realistic  study  of  the  causes  of  success  and 
failure  is  obviously  necessary  in  order  that  the  movement  may  de- 
rive the  fullest  "benefit  from  the  experience  of  the  past,,.. The 
movement  in  Uorth  Wales  provides  a  close  parallel  with  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  cooperation  in  England.    Beginning  in  1904, 
progress  was  at  first  slow  hut  stegi-dy.    Those  societies  which  sur- 
vived the  sudden  shock  of  v;ar  conditions  thrived  during  the  period 
1914-18  and  immediately  after,  when,  as  the  authors  state,   'it  was 
almost  inevitahle  that  the  universal  craze  for  estahlishing  business- 
es on  the  flimsiest  foundations  should  have  extended  to  the  coopera- 
tive movement In  1926,  there  were  48  societies  operating  in 
Uorth  Wales,  the  majority  of  which  were  requisite  societies,  only 
nine  heing  devoted  prhmrily  to  the  sale  of  farm  produce.     The  total 
memihership  was  upwards  of  10,000  and  total  sales  amounted  to  over 
400,000  pounds.     Taking  requisite  societies  alone,  it  is  estimated 
that  membership  represents  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  of 
farmers  and  smallholders  who  are  not  themselves  traders.     The  requi- 
site societies  have,  on  the  whole,  been  fairly  successful,  only 
nine,  mostly  small  concerns,  making  losses  in  1926.    The  authors 
note  with  approvp,l  the  action  of  one  group  of  societies  in  effect- 
ing the  joint  purchase  of  requirements.,.." 

Cow  Testing  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Parmer  for  November  15  says: 

by  .Central  "That  the  'mail  order'   system  of  testing  cows  'by  correspondence' 
SyB-t6m         is  taking  hold  quite  rapidly,  despite  some  objections  here  and 

there,  is  evident  from,  recent  movemients.     Monroe  County,  Wisconsin, 
has  established  a  central  cov;  testing  office  at  Sparta,  with 
A.  L,  Zuenning,  county  agent,   in  charge.     They  have  signed  up  about 
325  farmers  thus  far  and  will  go  at  the  problem  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  system  used  in  Clark,  Marathon  and  Outagamie  Counties.  The 
dairy  departm.ent  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  sent  men  to  help 
get  the  test  association  organized  and  give  them  the  advantage  of 
'  preset ical  experience.    Lafayette  County  leaders  told  us  that  a 
central  testing  office  is  contemplated  there  also.     The  chief  danger 
in  such  a  plan  lies  in  rushing  it  too  rapidly.    A  competent  tester 
and  reckoner  must  be  emiployed  and  the  members  should  realize  v/herein 
this  central  plan  differs  fromi  the  plan  of  having  a  cow  tester  go 
from  farm  to  farm.    Otherwise  its  advantages  probably  outnumber  its 
disadvantages, " 


Fisher's  A  l\iew  Haven  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  9  says:  "The 

Stock  weekly  index  number  of  Stock  Exchange  prices  compiled  by  Professor 

Index  Irving  Eisher  and  based  on  last  week's  fifty  more  active  industrial 

stocks,  reckoned  on  their  average  of  1926  as  100,  is  595.2.  This 
compares  with  565.1  the  v/eek  before,  555.1  two  weeks  before,  552.8 
three  weeks  before  and  531.9  four  weeks  before.    This  week's  average 
is  the  highest  for  the  year  to  date;  the  lowest  was  253.9  for  the 
week  ended  Eeb,  24.    A  second  compilation,  made  of  an  'investor's 
index'  of  the  330  most  important  stocks  on  the  market,  shov;s  an 
average  of  170.9  for  the  past  week,  166.2  for  a  week  ago,  164.9  two 
v;eeks  ago,  164.7  three  7/eeks  ago  and  161.9  four  weeks  ago.  This 
v/eek's  average  is  the  highest  for  the  year  to  date." 
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Vegetable  Geoffrey  B.  G-OA^ier  is  the  author  of  "Our  Vegetable  Oil  In- 

Oil  Indus-  dustry  and  the  Need  for  Its  Extension  and  Diversification"  in 
try  Manufacturers  Record  for  Novera'oer  15.    He  says  in  part:  "The  produe- 

tion  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  oil  in  the  Southern  States  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  cvershe.dows  and  renders  insignificant  the 
production  of  other  important  oil  hearing  seeds.    We  are  so  "busy  grow- 
ing cotton  and  producing  cottonseed  oil  we  are  likely  to  forget  that 
annually  we  import  nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  oil  seeds,  and  nearly 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  vegetahle  oils,  a  good  proportion  of  v/hich 
might  l3e  grovm  and  produced  in  the  United  States.    An  attempt  to  di- 
versify the  products  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cotton  oil  mills  of 
the  South  vifould  he  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  reduce  the  over- 
head, and  perhaps  would  add  very  considerably  to  the  profits  of  a  fair- 
ly  large  group  of  mills.     Take  peanuts  as  a  typical  example.     In  the 
South  we  have  ideal  soil  and  unsurpassed  climatic  conditions  for  their 
production,  and  special  machinery  has  "been  invented  to  plant,  harvest 
and  handle  the  crop  so  that  former  high  costs  of  production  have  been 
eliminated;  yet  we  must  adm.it  to  a  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  when  we  annually  import  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,000 
pounds  of  peanuts  and  15,000,000  pounds  of  peanut  oil.     This  condi- 
tion should  be  remedied.    Every  effort  should  be  ms,de  to  increase 
domestic  production  to  a  point  where  importation  of  either  the  nuts 
or  the  oil  is  unnecessary.     It  is  said  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of 
our  domestic  peanut  crop  is  used  for  roasting;  the  peanut  butter  in- 
dustry is  assuming  great  proportions;  the  confection  manufacturing 
and  baking  industries  are  steadily  increasing  their  consumption  of 
peanuts;  while  the  use  of  peanut  oil  is  becomiPig  more  general.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that /StJ'-^these  outlets  for  the  peanut  crop 
will  become  larger.    Peanut  meal  is  a  valuab], b  and  highly  concen- 
trated feed,  and  from,  shelled  nuts  it  contains,  about  45  per  cent  of 
protein,  six  to  nine  per  cent  of  fat,  and  23  to  24  per  cent  of  car- 
bohydrates.    It  is  especially  valuable  for  dairy  cattle  and  hogs  and 
has  been  used  to  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  the  protein  in  a 
home-mixed  horse  feed.     It  can  be  used  in  quite  large  quantities  in 
connection  v/ith  other  feeds  without  injurious  effects,  and  when  fed 
to  hogs  does  not  produce  soft  pork,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  prefer-- 
able  to  raw  peanuts. .» .The  soy  bean  is  another  crop  that  it  is 
hoped  will  be  very  considerably  extended  in  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  Texas. .. .English  mills  also  developed  a  rather  ingenious 
system  of  blending  the  beans  with  cottonseed  before  crushing,  pro- 
ducing an  oil  for  edible  purposes  that  was  superior  to  neat  soy  oil, 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  cottonseed  cake.    Both  the  oil  and 
the  cake  are  mariceted  under  the  trade  name  of  Soycot  products. .  .The 
processing  of  castor  beans  presents  a  rather  different  problem;  even 
though  they  were  pressed  in  similar  equipment  to  that  used  for 
cottonseed  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  use  the  same  equipment 
unless  it  were  possible  thoroughly  to  clean  the  system.  ...It  T/ould 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States  to  produce  its  require- 
ments of  castor  oil  from  domiestic  seed,  for  the  use  of  this  oil  is 
annually  increasing  not  only  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  also  in 
the  manufacture  of  sulphonated,  soluble,  or  'Turkey  Red  Oils,' 
products  that  are  being  more  and  m.ore  utilized  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  for  use  as  a  lubricant...." 
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Section  3 
MAEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Nov.  19 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers, 

(1100--1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25-$17 . 75 ;  cov/s,  good  and 
choice,  $8 . 50-$ll .50 ;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$11.75-$15.25;  vealors,  good  and  choice  $13-$15.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $11-$12.25.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250- 
350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.90-$9.30;  light  lights  (130-160 
Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $8.40-$9.10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $8-$8,75;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)   $12.75-$13.75;  feeding  lamhs   (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $11 . 50-$13. 50. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.50  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^z^-80^  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Wliites  8C^-$1  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  60^(^-65^  f  .o."b» 
Waupaca.    Best  midwest ern  yellov/  onions  ranged  $4-$4,75  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    Ne\7  York  yellows  $3.50-$4.50  in 
eastern  cities.    New  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  $5-$5.50  per 
harrel  in  New  York  City.      Eastern  Grimes  $1.25-$1.65  per  hushel 
basket  in  eastern  cities.    Nev/  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $35-$38  bulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $30-$32  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50-^^;  91  score,  49^^^^;  90  score,  47^, 

Yi/holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  25-|-o^ ;  Single  Daisies  24-4{zf-24ff^ ;  Young  Americas  24^^- 
25fjz^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  7  points  to  18.56^zJ  per  lb.     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  19.63f , 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  4  points  to  18,90^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  9  points  to  19.03{zf. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No, 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.33-$1.35;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^  protein)  at  Kansas  City  $1.12|- 
$1.16,    No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.19; 
Kansas  City  $1,11-$1.12.    No, 3  mixed  corn,  Minnea,polis  75t^-76{z5; 
Kansas  City  78$z^-79|-$^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  85^-86^1^; 
Minneapolis  82jZ^"84^;  Kansas  City  80^-81j.^.     No. 3  white  oats, 
Minneapolis  40  7/8-42  7/8^;  Kansas  City  44j^-45^^,   (Prepared  by 
Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  luformatiou.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricuiture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TEH  PRESIDENT'S  The  press  to-day  says:  "Extension  of  the  cooperative  market^- 

MESSAG-E  A1\!D        ing  system  with  a  central  administrative  hoard  and  Federal  support, 
A&EICULTUEB        it  was  declared  yesterday  in  official  circles,  will  he  recommended 
hy  President  Coolidge,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  as 
a  sound  plan  to  aid  the  farmers.     The  belief  exists  at  Washington 
that  farm  leaders  in  Congress  may  accept  some  such  program  and  favor  the  enactment 
of  legislation  in  the  short  session  opening  next  month.     The  President  feels 
strongly  that  cooperative  ma.rketing  to  control  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  is  the  only  practicable  way  to  help  the  farmer  and  prevent  increased 
living  costs  and  v/ill  briefly  restate  these  opinions  in  his  message.    He  consid- 
ers that  his  views  have  been  made  known  unmistakably  by  his  other  messages.... 
Recently,   in  his  address  before  the  National  Grange,  he  emphasized  his  belief 
in  a  unified  system  of  cooperative  ma,rketing  with  Government  support  as  .a  solu- 
tion of  the  farm  problem.     "While  the  President  does  not  intend  to  influence  leg- 
islation on  the  subject,  he  believes  that  the  farmers  should  have  relief  of  what 
he  considers  a  sound  type  applied  as  soon  as  possible  and  he  hopes  to  see  his 
term  end  with  legislation  enacted.,.." 


EARM  EI-  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Consideration  was  given  at 

HANGING  ?/ashington  yesterday  by  the  Managers  of  Intermediate  Credit 

Banks  to  the  announced  desire  of  farmers'  cooperative  associa- 
tions to  borrow  more  than  $50,000,000  for  the  fina,ncing  of 
orderly  m.arketing  of  their  products.     The  actual  loans  would  be  distributed 
among  the  various  banks  and  the  individual  directorates  would  be  called  upon 
to  sanction  them.     It  was  anticipated,  however,  that  approval  would  be  given 
in  most  cases.    A  tvvo-day  m.eeting  of  the  managers  of  the  credit  banks  and 
Eederal  Land  Banks  started  at  Washington  yesterday  with  the  Earm  Loan  Board, 
It  was  indicated  that  the  semi-official  bankers  feel  that  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  credit  available  to  the  farmiers  in  the  crop-moving  season  so  far. 
Eederal  Reserve  reports  show  that  the  Mid-west  districts  have  been  least  ef- 
fected by  the  general  increases  in  money  rates.    Eollowing  advances  in  redis- 
count rates  by  the  Eederal  Reserve  Banks,  there  was  some  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  reserve  member  banks  to  pass  along  this  additional  cost  to  the  customer* 
Rate  advances  in  the  farm  belt,  however,  were  less  than  those  in  the  East, 
according  to  bankers.    Advances  on  warehouse  receipts  and  other  paper,  and  re- 
discounts from  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  amounted  to  about  $45,200,000  on 
November  3." 


INSECT  PEST 
CONTROL  IN 
BRITISH 
POSSES- 
SIONS 


A  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day 
reports:  "The  problem  of  biological  control  of  insect  pests  in 
the  Britieh  West  Indies,  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  is 
being  investigated  by  Br.  J,  G-.  Myers,  nov/  in  Trinidad.    He  is 
being  aided  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Ivlarketing  Board." 
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Boys'  and 

G-irls' 

Calf 

Clulis 


Section  2 

An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  ITovemlDer  14  says:  "The 
creamery  industry  is  one  in  which  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
upon  raanj^  questions  exists  but  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  all 
can  agree  and  this  is  the  value  of  supporting  the  hoys'  and  girls' 
calf  clubs  uovement.     It  is  no  platitude  to  state  that  the  future 
of  the  farming  business  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  will  be  the  farmers  of  the  future,  for  in  no  industry  is 
there  so  much  reliance  placed  upon  the  youjiger  generation  as  in  the 
dairy  business.     It  is  a  business  which  is  changing  rapidly  and 
which  reqiiires  the  tolerance  of  youth  toward  changes.     It  is  a 
business  Y>rhich  requires  the  constant  studj"  and  hard  work  which 
old  age  is  so  reluctant,  and  youth  so  eager,  to  give.  Encouraging 
the  f 0"3rniiation  of  boys'  and  girls'  calf  clubs  not  only  represents  a 
service  to  the  dairy  industry  but  it  is  'good  business,'   in  the 
sense  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  profit  financially  from 
that  service.     With  the  trend  very  decidedly  toward  the  decentral- 
ization of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  butter  business  and  the  as— 
tablisiunent  of  factories  near  the  centers  of  production,  any  move- 
ment which  intensifies  dairying  and  makes  possible  a  large  produc- 
tion of  cream  in  a  relatively  small  area  is  of  value  to  the  cream- 
ery operator,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  his  organization  may  be. 
In  tais  respect,  no  movement  is  more  effective  than  the  calf 
club." 


Canadian  The  Canadian  Departm.ent  of  the  Int  erior,  in  a  bulletin  on 

Muskrat        the  muslorat  farming  industry  in  the  Dominion,  points  out  that  a 
Indus-         constantly  growing  demand  for  furs  and  the  encroachment  of  civili- 
try  zation  on  areas  which  support  wild  life  have  been  steadily  de- 

pleting the  fur  resources  of  the  Uorth  ijnerican  Continent,  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  vast  wildernesses  behind  the 
settled  parts  of  Canada  , in  which  a  great  part  of  the  wild  life  of 
the  continent  has  taken  refuge,  settlement  and  development  are 
year  by  year  penetrating  these  areas  and  further  threa-tening  fur 
resources,  it  is  said,     "Pelt  production  figures  reflect  the 
changing  conditions,"  says  the  department.     "The  numbers  of  pelts 
taken  continue  to  increase,  but  the  figures  are  low  for  the  more 
valuo.ble  wild-caught  skins.     The  high  total  for  all  pelts  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  fs.ct  that  fur-bearers,  previously  ignored  by  tra.ppers, 
are  now  being  taken  in  large  numbers. .. .The  lowly  muskrat  has  ex- 
perienced a  most  remarlcable  rise  to  prominence  among  the  fur 
bearers. .. .Expanding  settlement  has  brought  with  it  the  removal  of 
forest  growth,  the  draining  or  drying  out  of  swamps  and  marshes, 
and  in  other  ways  the  destruction  of  the  natural  haunts  of  many  of 
our  wild  animals. .,  .The  obtaining  and  dispoffisCl  of  furs  has  been  a 
part-time  occupation  and  a  source  of  additional  revenue  for  many 
Canadian  farmers,  and  the  development  of  the  fur  farming  industry 
and  particularly  muskrat  raising  has  increased  the  opportunities 
of  farmers  in  this  regard,... In  recent  years  the  development  of 
muskrat  farms  has  progressed  rapidly,  particularly  in  Western 
Canada.    Marshlands  hitherto  considered  almost  worthless  have 
suddenly  increased  "in  value." 
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Farm  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  November  17  says:  "Never 

Efficiency  in  the  history  of  agriculture  has  there  been  so  much  dj-scussion 
on  the  subject  of  the  relative  value  and  efficiency  of  the  large 
and  small  farm.    As  in  everything  else,,  there  are  extremists  on 
both  sides.     There  are  those  who  profess  to  look  into  the  future 
end  see  all  desira.ble  lands  owned  by  corporations  who  will  produce 
on  a  large  scale,  using  labor-saving  equipment,  and  who  will  have 
the  advantage  both  in  production  and  marketing..    There  are  others 
T^ho  scout  the  idea  of  any  change  in  the  general  scheme  of  farming; 
■^ho  are  convinced  that  the  cards  are  stacked  against  successful 
corporation  farming,  and  that  our  food  and  fiber  will  continue  to 
lie  produced  in  the  same  old  way.,.. We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
ora  in  sigriculture,  an  era  when  efficiency  in  production  as  well  as 
in  marketing  will  be  demanded  of  every  farmer  who  expects  to  suc- 
ceed.   Farm  and  Eanch  would  welcome  the  coming  of  capital  into  the 
\  agricultural  industry.     It  has  no  fear  that  the  introduction  of 

business  practices  or  the  establishmient  of  successful  corporation 
farming  will  drive  from  the  land  those  individual  farmers  who  love 
the  soil  well  enough  to  take  care  of  it,  and  who  are  equipped  with 
a  knowledge  of  correct  farming  pr^fCtices  and  are  willing  to  make 
ii.se  of  it.     The  advantages  of  agriculture  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion are  already  making  an  appeal  to  capital .For  years  this  in- 
"born  back-to-nature  longing  has  found  expression  among  the  well-to- 
I'  do  in  the  establishment  of  fancy  breeding  farms  and  in  other 

I  specialized  undertakings.    And,  v/hile  on  many  of  these  farms  much 

I  iTjore  money  has  been  spent  than  has  been  taken  in,  we  are  indebted 

I  \o  them  for  the  importation  and  development  of  the  finest  live- 

I  stock  in  the  country.    The  royal  blood  introduced  by  the  million- 

i  9.ire  farmer  has  advanced  the  cause  of  animal  husbandry  100  years 

beyond  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  left  to  those  engaged 
in  the  agricultural  and  livestock  industry  as  a  means  of  making  a 
living.    Always  there  v;ill  be  room  for  the  efficient  small  farmer* 
TJhile  the  big  farmer  may  specialize  in  the  production  of  m.ajDr 
crops  and  produce  at  a  lower  cost,  he  is  going  to  sell  at  the 
Ig^ighest  price  obtainable.     The  small  farmer  who  produces  these 
5|ame  crops  in  an  efficient  manner  will  have  the  same  market.  Be- 
sides, there  will  be  many  other  crops  and  many  other  farm  products 
•  to  produce  for  the  market  that  are  especially  adapted  to  the  small 

^arm  in  which  this  form  of  competition  will  not  enter.     The  farm.- 
ers  of  to-day  who  v/ill  heed  the  warning  of  decreasing  yields, 
whatever  the  cause,  and  set  about  to  remedy  the  trouble,  have  Just 
as  good  opportunity  to  prosper  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 


P  did  in  other  days." 

Farm  Fire  An  editorial  in  Successful  Farming  for  December  says:  "The 

Protec-  Medina,  Ohio,  fire  department  made  47  runs  to  farm  fires  in  less 

tion  in  than  tv/o  years  of  its  agreement  to  give  this  help.     In  spite  of 

Ohio  their  assistance  the  farmers  lost  some  $50,000,  but  saved  probably 


$150,000  that  would  have  also  burned  T;ere  it  not  for  the  timely 
assistance  of  the  Medina  fire  department.     The  farmers  contributed 
generally  $25  each  toward  the  purchase  of  a  chemical  fire  truck  and 
equipment  to  be  used  by  the  Medina  fire  department  for  farm  fires. 
4  charge  of  $15  is  made  for  each  run  to  cover  upkeep  and  maintenance. 
In  addition  a  charge  is  made  to  cover  cost  of  chemicals  used  and 
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to  pay  tlie  nien  on  the  job.     Out  of  these  che.rges  a  sinking  fund  is 
heing  laid  aside  for  replacement  when  the  apparatus  is  y/orn  out. 
This  is  one  way  to  give  the  farmers  aid  in  fighting  fires.  They 
gladly  pay  the  charges  because  it  is  cheap  insurance  for  them.  The 
Allegan,  Michigan,  fire  department  owns  all  the  equipment  and 
charges  the  farmers  only  $1.50  a  year  if  they  live  in  the  township, 
or  $2  a  year  if  they  live  outside  the  township.     These  funds,  plus 
a  service  charge  to  the  men  actually  at  the  fire,  m.aintain  the 
apparatus  used  in  response  to  farm  calls.    Either  method  makes  good 
use  of  city  equipment  and  gives  the  farmers  fair  service." 

G-iannini's  "A.  P.  Giannini — Bancitaly"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 

Farm  David  Warren  Eyder  in  Plain  Talk  for  December.    He  says  in  part; 

Aid  "Giannini,  I  am  sure,  is  far  too  little  of  a  sentimentalist  ever 

to  ascribe  his  success  to  the  accident  of  birth  on  a  farm.  He 
would  probably  agree,  however,  that  the  early  years  spent  on  one 
impregnated  his  mind  with  an  enduring  interest  in  agriculture  and 
led  him  in  maturer  years,  both  as  m.erchant  and  banker,  to  give 
much  thoughtto  the  solution  of  the  farmer's  financial  problems.  He 
worked  on  his  mother's  farm,  he  dealt  intimately  with  farmers  for 
years  while  he  was  in  the  commission  business  and  this  played  no 
small  part  in  influencing  his  decision  to  start  banks  in  the  small- 
er agricultural  towns  of  the  State.     'The  financial  problems  of 
the  farmer  should  have  the  serious  consideration  of  bankers,' 
Giannini  has  said.     'To  lend  him  money  to  carry  him  over  when 
crops  are  poor  or  markets  dull  is  or  should  be  one  of  the  worthiest 
functions  of  any  bank,  as  it  certainly  is  a  necessity  if  the  agri- 
cultural industry  is  to  develop  properly.     One  of  the  ddvantages  of 
branch  banking,  particularly  in  a  State  like  California,  which  has 
so  many  crops  coming  into  harvest  at  so  manj"  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  is  that  it  provides  the  medium  whereby  the  excess  money 
of  farmers,   in  a  locality  where  the  harvest  and  markets  have  been 
good,  can  be  garnered  and  lent  to  farmers  of  some  locality  where 
the  harvest  is  poor  or  the  markets  dull.'     It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  rescue  of  two  of  the  great  agricultural  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia from  what  threatened  at  one  .time  to  amount  to  virtual  bank- 
ruptcy was  vastly  aided  by  Gianni/ and  the  Bank  of  Italy ...  .With 
branch  banking  a  success  in  San  Prancisco,  Giannini  carried  it  to 
the  rural  districts.     Country  people  had  never  been  considered 
'banking  conscious,'  and  other  bankers  promptly  predicted  that 
Giannini' s  new  venture  would  fail...." 

Liquid  Eggs  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  November  15  says:  "They  have  a  new 

way  of  shipping  eggs  from  Twin  Palls.     The  Swift  &  Co.'s  plant  at 
that  place  has  Just  made  a  shipment  of  800  cans  of  frozen  liquid 
eggs  to  Boston.     The  cans  weighed  30  pounds  each.    The  car-  is 
the  second  of  its  kind  shipped  East  by  this  plant.    Pour  hundred 
of  the  cans  contained  the  whites  of  eggs  and  the  other  400  cans 
contained  both  the  yolks  and  the  whites." 
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Section  3 
laRKET  J;a0 TAT  IONS 

Farm 

Products  Nov,  20 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaiaghter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  :,ood  and  choice  $13~$17,25;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.50-$11.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11.50-$15; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $lo-$15.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $11-$12.25;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium  , 
good  and  choice  $8.65-$9;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to 
choice  $8.25-$8.80;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium  good  and 
choice  $7,75-$8,50;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12.75-$13.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.50- 
$13.50. 

Potato  markets  dull.    Maine  sacked  G-reen  Liountains  $lo25— 
$1»45  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  75^-80f^  fo0.be  Presq.ue  Isle. 
Eastern  Round  Whites  90j^-$1.25  per  100  pounds;  95^^  f  .o.b.  Rochester. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  ^il/hites  805^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few 
sales  65^  f ,o.b.  Waupaca.     New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow 
onions  firm  at  $3.75-$4,75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $4 
f  .o.b.  Rochester.    Nev/  York  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  $5-$5.50 
per  barrel  in  New  York  City.    Eastern  Staymans  $lc25-$l<.50  per 
bushel  basket  in  the  Bast.    Michigan  and  Illinois  Jonathans  $5.50- 
$6.50  per  barrel  in  Chicago.     Cabbage  markets  firm.    Ne?/  York 
Danish  type  ranged  $35-$40  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $31-$33 
f .o.b,  Rochester.    Wisconsin  stock  $2  sacked  per  100  pounds  in 
Chicago;  $32-$34  f.o.b.  bulk  per  ton,  in  Kenosha-Racine.  Sweet 
potatoes  about  steady.    Virginia  yellow  varieties  closed  at  $1.50- 
$3.50  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  city  markets.     Maryland  and  Delav/are 
yellows  75^-$1.50  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    Nev;  Jersey  stock 
$1.25-$2  per  hamper  in  New  York  City. 

Yfcolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50^^;  91  score,  45^^;  90  score,  4'^^. 

Fixolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  25^^;  Single  Daisies  24-|{^-24-2-f' ;  Young  Americas  24|^- 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  a,dvanced  23  points  to  18. 79^^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  22  points  to 
19.85j^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  18  points  to  19.08^, 
and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  14  points  to  19.17^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;     No.l  dark  northern  spring  \7heat 
(13^  protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.2lf-$1.26f ;  No. 2  red  winter  at 
Kansas  City  $1,33-$1.36;  No. 2  hard  .winter  (12^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1,13-|--$1,17;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Kansas  City  $1 .11^-$1 .12-|-.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  75^szJ- 
76^^;  Kansas  City  78-|^-79-|-^ ;  No. 3  yellow  corn,  Minneapolis 
82^{zJ"84-|^ ;  Kansas  City  80^{^-81t{z5 ;  No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  45|^; 
Minneapolis  41^-43jzJ;  Kansas  City  44^-45-2-^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  A^culture.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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AT  THl  AGEI- 
CULTIffiAL  CON- 
VENT lOUS 


The  press  to-day  reports  that  "before  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  National  Grange  and  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges 3.t  Washington  yesterday,  leadership  and  organization  among 
farmers  to  help  improve  the  economic  status  of  the  industry  were 
stressed  as  outstanding  needs  hy  two  speakers.    Louis  J.  Taoer, 
National  Grange  Master,  declared  that  agriculture  was  in  crying  need  of  leader- 
ship, and  that  there  ought  to  be  "brain  plus  brawn"  in  the  farmers'   efforts  to 
help  them.selves  out  of  the  present  agricultural  depression.    He  cited  the  land 
grant  colleges  as  being  the  natural  sources  of  such  leadership.     "There  ought 
to  be  an  efficient  and  powerful  organization  of  farmers  to  supplement  the  work 
of  other  farm  institutions,  such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its 
many  experimental  stations  and  scientific  and  research  department,"  he  said. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific  V^ork  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  addressed  the  convention  as  the  representative  of  Secretary  Jar- 
dine,  declared  that  farm  cooperative  organizations,  when  able  to  incorporate 
and  issue  capital  stock,  are  able  to  do  business  on  ec^ual  terms  with  other  in- 
dustries.    "Sound  biisiness  organization  along  these  lines  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful marketing,"  he  said. 


TELEVISION  A  Denver,  Colo.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  Col.  L.W. 

EOR  EAEM  Ainsworth,  of  Des  Moines,   Iowa,  in  a  report  to  the  national  con- 

PEEDICTED  vention  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  at 

Denver  yesterday  predicted  that  radio's  latest  innovation — 
television —  would  become  a  part  of  the  nightly  air  reception 
in  the  American  farm  home  by  January  1,  1929.     "By  January  1,  1929,  we  can  say 
safely  that  the  farmer-labor  radio  station  at  Downer's  Grove,  near  Chicago, 
will  be  on  the  air  not  only  for  farm  and  labor  sound  program  but  for  television 
programs  as  well,"  he  said,     "The  receiving  apparatus  for  television  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50."    Colonel  Ainsworth,  who  was  a  signal  officer  with 
the  A.E.E.  in  Erance  and  is  now  a  reserve  officer,  is  editor  of  the  magazine 
published  by  WCEL,  the  Earmer-Labor  radio  station. 


SHIPS  AS  Lease  of  twenty  laid-up  Government  merchant  .ships  to  the 

GRANARIES  Western  Maryland  Railroad  for  temporary  use  as  grain  warehouses 

at  Baltimore  during  the  high  tide  of  grain  movement,  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Shipping  Board  by  the  Merchant  ElAet  Corpora- 
tion, according  to  the  press  of  November  22.    The  ships,  whose  machinery  is 
"useless,   it  was  said  at  Washington,  November  21,  can  be  gathered  from  the  idle 
fleet  that  is  scattered  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  waters.     If  the  experiment 
proves  successful,  it  is  believed  application  for  similar  use  of  other  laid— up 
ships  will  be  received  from  other  railroads. 
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Plax  An  editorial  in  Farm,  Stock  &  Home  for  november  15  says: 

Tariff         "At  last  there  is  a  chance  of  action  on  the  flax  tariff.  The 

Tariff  Commission  has  ordered  special  hearings,  starting  early  in 
Deceraher,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  cost  of  producing  flax  here 
and  abroad.     The  mystery  is  why  such  an  investigation  was  not  start- 
ed long  ago.    Flax  is  the  best  example  we  have  of  the  direct  benefit 
to  the  farmer  of  a  protective  tariff.     7/hile  the  air  has  been  full 
of  'farm  relief  in  Washington  no  one  has  been  able  to  see  that  an 
increase  of  20  cents  a  bushel  in  the  flax  tariff,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  linseed  oil,  would  have  added  millions  to  the  in- 
comes of  farmers  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.     It  is  a  form  of  re- 
lief that  we  know  will  work.    Farm,  Stock  &  Home  has  been  agitating 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  for  several  years,  but 
for  som.e  reason  the  farmers  have  not  shown  much  interest ...  .We  are 
not  producing,  on  the  average,  within  16,000,000  bushels  of  as  much 
flax  as  we  consume.    Every  spring  for  many  years  farmers  have  been 
urged  to  grow  more  flax,  but  they  do  not  respond.    We  think  it  is 
simply  a  ma,tter  of  price.    Flax  is  an  uncertain  crop,  there  must  be 
at  least  a  five-year  period  between  crops  of  the  same  land,  a  longer 
period  would  be  better.     The  land  must  be  carefully  prepared  so  as 
to  be  as  free  of  weeds  as  possible.     This  adds  to  the  expense,  so 
farmers  are  not  very  much  interested  in  enlarging  their  acreage  on 
the  basis  of  the  prices  they  have  been  getting  for  flax  since  the 
war.     If  they  could  be  assured  of  20  cents  a  bushel  more,  we  think 
there  v/ould  be  a  tendency  to  grow  enough  to  supply  the  United 
States  market.     Taking  one  year  with  another,  1,750,000  more  acres 
of  flax  could  be  seeded  in  the  Northwest  without  much  danger  of 
producing  a  surplus,  but  farmers  indicate  by  their  reluctance  to 
grow  flax  tha.t  the  price  is  not  satisfactory.     This  acreage  taken 
from  brea.d  and  durum  wheat  would  tend  to  reduce  these  crops  which, 
from  the  outlook  at  this  time,  will  be  necessary  if  a  fair  wheat 
price  is  to  be  had  in  1929." 

Java  Sugar  '   Dr.  0.  W.  Willcox  writes  of  "The  Cost  of  Java  Sugar"  in 

Facts  About  Sugar  for  November  17.    He  says  in  part:   "In  1927 
there  were  177  factories  operating  in  Java;  these  factories  are  of 
widely  varying  capacities.     The  largest  (Djatiroto)  ground  805,811 
metric  tons  of  cane  from  17,445  acres;  the  smallest  (Soemengko) 
ground  48,125  tons  from.  1,102  acres.     The  longest  duration  of  the 
cam.paign  at  a  factory  was  196  days;  the  shortest,  61  days. ..  .There 
are  three  principal  processes  in  use  in  Java  for  purifying  the  cane 
Juice:  defecation,  sulphitation,  and  carbonation,  which  differ  in 
costs  and  in  results. . .The  defecation  factories  produce  Head  Sugar, 
the  polarization  of  v/hich  averages  98.48^.     The  sulphitation  and 
carbonation  factories  produce  Superior  Head  Sugar,  which  averages 
99,62°,     The  amount  of  low  grades  produced  is  practically  negligible. 
All  or  most  of  this  sugar  is  sold  for  direct  consumption, .. .From 
the  general  trend  of  the  data  set  forth  above  we  gather  that  the 
cost  of  1927  Java  y/hite  suga.r,  delivered  f .o.b,  warehouses  of  the 
Java  Sugar  Syndicate  at  designated  ports,  ranged  in  most  cases  from 
about  2.10  to  2.45  cents  a  pound,  equivalent  to  a  cost  price  of 
around  1.80  to  2,05  cents  for  96°  raw  sugar.     In  arriving  at  this 
estimate  we  are  dependent  on  data  furnished  by  the  Java  producers 
themselves;  to  what  extent  their  accountants  have  been  generous 
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in  depreciation  allovra,nces  and  in  other  items  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.    At  any  rate,  y/hile  the  costs  as  given  may  be  less,  they 
are  certainly  not  greater.    However,  the  figures  for  the  Java  1927 
crop  are  already  out  of  date.     In  that  year  the  variety  P.O.J. 
2878  appeared  on  the  scene  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  iits  ahility 
to  displace  all  other  canes  then  in  use,  hut  the  area  occupied  hy 
it  in  1927  was  too  small  to  have  an^'  great  effect  on  halance 
sheets.    More  than  65  per  cent  of  the  cane  area  was  occupied  hy 
P.O.J.  2878  in  1928,  and  in  1929  it  will  completely  occupy  all  the 
cane  fields  of  the  island.     Some  of  the  estates  are  already  100 
per  cent  planted  with  it  and  the  1928  financial  reports,  when  they 
appear,  will  show  what  effect  it  has  had  in  lowering  the  average 
cost  of  production...." 

KLein  on  Dr,  Junius  Klein,  Director , United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 

Economic      and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  the  author  of  "World  Economic  Position — 

evelop-  Ten  Years  After  The  War"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  IJovemher 
ment  17.     In  this  he  says:  "...We  come  now  to  the  second  great  group  of 

economic  activities,  namely,  those  associated  with  distrihution. 
First  of  all,  of  course,  there  are  the  physical  devices  available 
for  the  t?ransportation  of  goods  in  process  of  distrihution — rail- 
waysj  shipping,  air  lines  and  automotive  vehicles..    There  have  been 
nuirierous  new  developments  in  each  of  the^e  fields.    Tne  electrifi- 
cation of  railways  has  proceeded  with  accelerated  speed  so  that  in 
1926  there  were  more  than  six  thousand  miles  of  electrified  rail- 
ways (as  distinguished  from  urban  street  railways)  throughout  the 
world,  two-thirds  of  the  mileage  being  in  ilurope.     In  Switzerland 
over  sevtinty  per  cent  of  her  railways  are  driven  by  electric  power, 
but  the  United  States  has  the  greatest  mileage  of  electrified 
standard  gavige  railways  with  about  two  thousand  miles  in  1926,  ap— 
proxixTi^Ltely  equal  to  the  mileage  of  the  next  three  countries,  namely, 
France,  Italy  and  Germany,  taken  togethero     Sweden  and  Switzerland 
follow  these  two.     Tlie  advance  of  railway  network  around  the  world 
is  best  indicated  by  the  general  improvement  in  its  carrying  power. 
The  freight  moved  on  all  systems  in  1913  was  about  2.8  billion 
metric  tons,  whereas  by  1926  the  world's  traffic  had  increased  to 
3,5  billions.    Passenger  traffic  had  risen  during  the  sam.e  period 
from  6,9  billion  to  9.5  billion.    The  effect  of  the  increasing 
automotive  traffic  in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  passengers  hauled  by  railroads  has  actually  de- 
creased since  1913,  when  the  total  was  just  about  one  billion, 
7/hereas  in  1926  it  was  874  million.    Freight  traffic,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  this  country  has  increased  from  one  billion  to  1.3. 
The  onward  rush  of  motor  traffic  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  postwar  transportation  development. .. .The 
aeroplane  has  definitely  come  into  its  own  as  a  part  of  business 
life,  and  although  Europe  exceeded  the  United  States  in  many 
phases  of  this  new  arm  of  distribution  the  progress  being  made  in 
this  country  is  decidedly  gratifying. .,  .All  of  the  various  nev?  or 
improved  fo-cilities  for  rapid  transportation  have  profoundly  af- 
fected the  whole  fabric  of  comm.erce.    They  have  made  available  a 
system  for  hand-to-mouth  buying,  more  rapid  turnover,  and  conse- 
quent lessening  of  capital  tied  up  in  idle  stock  in  the  hands  of 
distributers.     It  has  also  brought  about  a  more  rapid  adjustment  to 
demands  of  styles,  which  is  an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
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retailing.    The  generally  accelerated  tempo  of  "business  has  resiolted 
in  a  great  increase  in  the  numher  of  small  orders. .. .Business  has 
moved  forward  along  lines  of  friendliness  to  hroader  fields  of 
mutual  advantage.     Its  participation  in  n-ojnerous  tests  of  social  and 
political  interest  haa  -  teen  notable;    .'it  would  certainly  have  heen 
scorned  or  retiiksd  tv/o  or  three  decades  ago.     These  larger  aspects 
of  the  achievement  of  "business  in  recent  years — in  philanthropies, 
in  the  encouragement  of  education  especially  along  technical  lines, 
in  fomenting  closer  contacts  among  nations  through  to^ars,  visits  of 
experts,  international  sessions,  etc, — are  perhaps  less  tangi'ble 
than  the  record  of  figures  on  output  or  of  transportation  improve- 
ment, "but  they  are  none  the  less  real,  none  the  less  vital  to  the 
story  of  the  attainments  of  this  incredible  decade  of  postwar 
renaissance. " 

Tea  Con-  The  Economist  (London)  for  Novemher  3  says:  "The  report  of 

sumption      the  Indian  Tea  Association  for  1927-28,  recently  issued,  contains 
interesting  statistics  which  show  that  toa-drinking  is  still  on 
the  increa,se  in  this  country,  the  average  consumption  per  head  of 
population  in  1927  reaching  the  highest  figure  yet  attained,  9.02 
pounds,  almost  douhlo  the  figure  for  1880,  and  nearly  eight  times 
that  for  1840,   the  year  when  statistics  for  tea  first  "began  to  "be 
kept.    This  increase  seems  to  "be  ccuf  ined  to  tea  alone  among  "bever- 
ages, since  the  figures  for  coffee  and  cocoa  have  heen  comparative- 
ly stationary  siace  1920,  and  in  hoth  cases  are  less  to-day  than  in 
1918,  less  than  1  pound  of  coffee  heing  consumed  per  head  of  popula- 
tion in  1927j  s/nd  2c36  pounds  of  cocoa.     This  m.eans,  of  course, 
that  the  area  l-uid  down  to  tea  in  "both  India  and  Ceylon  shows  a 
corresponding  increase  each  year,  the  1926  acreage  "being  a  record 
in  "both  prc"iucij.i>^'  coiintries,  and  as  the  outturn  for  Indian  tea,  as 
shown  in  the  figures  issued  by  the  G-overum.ent  of  India  for  1927-28, 
shows  a  further  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  the  progress 
shown  is  both  s'^oad/  e-nd  sustained.    Apart  fromi  the  increase  in 
tea-drinking  in  th.i  s  country,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  Russia 
which  wouj.d  appe--"". r  to  have  come  into  the  mr-rket  aga^in,  while  tea- 
drinii:ing  i^  3l;;c  or.  the  increase  in  Americg.c « .  c " 


Tobacco 
Prices 


A  Tot 
90,000  pou'dfi  o;  c 
several  warehouses 
per  hundred  po\r:'is 
per  hundred  pounds 


h'r.'t'erp.burg.  "7a.,  dispatch  Hove^^ber  IV  reports  that  about 


[.,.;t-leaf  tobacco  was  sola  I'ov ember  16  at  the 
u  Petersburg  at  an  a.verc-ge  price  of  $21.50 
Several  lots  brought  an  average  of  $56,50 


Turkey  The  Tlexj  York  Times  of  November  20  says:  "Train  loads  of  the 

Trade  in      festai  birds,  which  are  expected  to  retail  at  from  40  centr.  up  to 
New  York      59  cents  per  pound-,  will  begin  arriving  at  New  York  next  Saturday 
from  the  Northy/est,  where  the  turkey  supply  is  more  plentiful  than 
last  year,  according  to  Henry  C.  Boh^xck,  head  of  500  chain  stores 
bearing  his  name^     In  a  telegram,  to  his  New  York  offices,  Mr.Bohack 
said  good  turkeys  v.dll  sell  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound,  depending 
on  their  Bl?;e,  and  'extra  fire  turkeys  will  sell  for  59  cents  a 
pounds,'    He  rspori'.ed  that  this  year's  quality  is  the  finest  he  has 
ever  seen.    The  turkey  farm^ers,  "ne  said,  have  fed  more  freely  this 
year  because  of  an  abundance  of  grain." 
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Section  3 
I/iMlSET  ^iUOTATIOiJS 

Farm 

Products  Nov.  21 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicag^o  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  ^jood  and  choice  $12.75-$17;  coy/s,  „ood 
and  choice  $8,25-$ll;  heifers  (850  ITds.  down)  t;ood  and  choice 
$11.25-$14.75;  vealers,  e;ood  and  choice  $12.50-$15;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50-$11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $S,60-$9;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  ?8-$8.75;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7,50-$8.25;  slaughter  lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.35-$13. 50 ;  f  ceding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $11 . 50-$13. 50. 

Eastern  Round  Wliite  potatoes  90y.^-$1.25  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  city  markets;  mostly  95;^  f  .o.b.  Rochester.     Maine  sacked  Green 
Mountains  $1.25-$1.45  in  the  East;  75f^-85^  f.Oob.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  lil/hites  80f-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  New 
York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  $3.50-$4.75  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  consuming  centers;  $4-$4.25  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Colorado  sacked 
yellows  $4.25  in  Hew  York  City.    Hew  York  Danish  type  ca,bbage  $35- 
$43  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $33-$35  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Danish  type  $2.40  per  100  ijounds  in.  Chicago;  $32- 
$34  per  ton  f.o.b.  Racine.    Early  varieties  of  apples  $1.25-$2 
per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets.    Michigan  and  Illinois  Jonathans 
$5.50-$6,50  per  barrel  in  Chica^:o.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
firm  cit  $1.75-$3,50  per  barrel  in  city  markets.    Maryland  and 
Delaware  yellows  75{zf-$1.50  per  bushel  in  the  East. 

Wxiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  50-?.-^;  91  score,  49-|-^;  90  score,  474^. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:    Elats,  25-^^;  Single  Daisies  24^-^-25^^;  Young  Americas  25^z?-25;^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  16  points  to  18,95^  per  lb.    December  future 
contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  15  points  to 
20,01^,  at  Hew  Orleans  16  points  to  19.24^,  and  at  Chicago  16 
points  to  19,33^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     Ho, 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.33— $1.36,    Ho, 2  hard  winter  (l2-^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1 .13— $1,16-|-.     Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at  Chicago 
$1,20;  Kansas  City  $1 .11-|--$1 ,12.     Ho. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  85^; 
Minneapolis  7'7^{^-78-|-{Z^ ;  ICansas  City  80-|-^-81-|{/5.     Ho. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  89{^;  Minneapolis  84vr^^-S5-|-{^ ;  Kansas  City  82-|{Z^-83{^ ,    Ho. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  45|^-46-^{^;  Minneapolis  41-^{^-43{^;  Kansas  City 
44^-45^^,   (Prepared  by  ,Bu»  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Iirfermation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  al!  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  U  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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lAKD  GRANT  "Intellisent  direction  of  the  energies  of  the  many 

COLLEGE  CON-      groups  and  interests  seeking  to  rehaLilitate  agriculture"  should 
VENT  ION  be  the  first  task  of  the  proposed  Federal  farm  "board,  delegates 

to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges and  Universities  were  told  hy  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  at  Washington  yesterday,  accord- 
ing to  the  press  to-day.     "All  agree  tliat  the  farm  hoard  should  Toe  organized 
ty  President-elect  Hoover,"  Doctor  Coulter  said.     Speaking  of  the  high  wages  of 
labor,  he  raised  the  question  whether  the  workers'  earnings  were  not  due  partly 
to  a  restriction  of  immigration  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  large  corporations 
are  efficiently  managed.     "Even  with  labor  organized,"  he  said,  "our  laborers 
still  might  be  on  a  very  much  lower  standard  of  living  if  it  were  not  for  ef- 
ficient management  and  restriction  of  immigration," 

Dean  Anson  Marston,  of  Iowa,  retiring  vice  president,  was  chosen  as 
president  of  the  association  as  the  organization  closed  its  three-day  session 
at  Washington.    Other  officers  elected  at  the  m^eeting  are  J.  G.  Lipman,  of  New 
Jersey,  vice  president;  Dean  C.  A.  McCue,  of  Delaware,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Dean  J.  L.  Hills,  of  VermiOnt,  assistant  treasurer.     The  la.tter  recently  was 
president  of  the  collef^e    body.    Dean  E.  E.  Turncraure,  of  Wisconsin,  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  an  executive  committee  vacancy,   (Press,  Nov.  23.) 


GRANGE  Although  parcel  post  deficits  are  increasing,  there  is 

MEETING  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  present  administration  to  in- 

crease rates,  Aaron  W.  Watts,  recently  appointed  director  of  the 
parcel  post,  said  yesterday  in  an  address  before  delegates  to 
the  sixty-second  annual  convention  of  the  National  Grange  at  Washington,  accord- 
ing to  the  press  to-day,     "The  present  general  policy,  as  exemplified  by  acts  of 
Congress  in  fixing  postal  rates  and  in  inaugurating  new  features,  is  to  provide 
good  postal  service  for  all  the  people,  not  only  in  the  metropolitan  centers, 
but  also  for  those  in  the  most  remote  and  sparsely  inhabited  districts,  v>rith 
due  regard  for  the  costs,  but  not  necessarily  on  a  self-supporting  basis,"  Mr. 
Watts  said.  He  expects  to  develop  much  new  business  through  the  increased  move- 
ment of  fancy  farm  products  and  asked  the  National  Grange  to  cooperate  in  the 
effort. 

Bstablislament  of  additional  air  routes  was  recommended  by  the  grange 
transportation  committee,  which  also  declared  itself  in  favor  of  provisions-  of 
the  Hoch-Smith  resolution,  namely,  that  the  entire  freight  rate  structure  be 
investigated  with  the  idea  of  revising  rates  to  reflect  "fairness  to  agriculture" 
before  any  increases  in  freight  rates  on  the  products  of  agriculture  be  granted. 
Motor  truck  transportation  should  be  regulated  by  State  supervision,  not  by 
I'ederal  control,  the  grange  committee  report  said.     The  committee  also  urged 
"the  continued  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  merchant  marine."  Extension 
and  further  development  of  waterways  was  another  recommendation  made  by  the 
transportation  committee.    Need  for  further  improvement  in  the  Mississippi 
River  system  was  especially  pointed  out. 
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Section  2 

Tairying  A.  B.  Bryan,  Agricultural  Editor,  Clemson  College,  S.C., 

in  South      in  Manufacturers  Record  for  Ijov ember  22  says:  "Compilations 
Carolina      of  statistics  on  dairying  by  Ward  C.  Jensen  and  B.  A.  Ru.ssell 

of  the  agricultural  economics  division  of  the  South  Carolina  ex- 
periment station  indicate  that  South  Carolina's  population  in- 
creased 256  per  cent  and  the  number  of  dairy  coy/s  165  per  cent 
from  1370  to  1925.     It  is  important  that  farmers  study  markets, 
prices  and  experiences  of  the  better  paying  dairy  farms,   if  they 
hope  to  enjoy  a  oOod  standard  of  living  from  the  dairy  business. 
There  are  10  creameries  in  South  Carolina  at  the  present  time, 
six  of  them  in  the  Piedmont  and  four  in  the  Coastal  Plains  region...' 


^Jorth 
akota 
arm 
to  rage 


An  editorial  in  Farm,  Stock  &  Home  for  November  15  says: 
"Dr.  Alvah  H.  Benton,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  has  Just 
completed  a  farm  storage  survey  which  shows  there  are  facilities  to 
take  care  of  from  45  to  55  per  cent  of  all  the  grain  raised  in  the 
State.     These  are  encouraging  figures  and  indicate  much  greater 
progress  in  farm  storage  than  is  ..;enerally  believed.     It  also  indi- 
cates an  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  North  Bakota 
farmers.     It  takes  money  to  provide  farm  storage  and  to  hold  wheat. 
The  matter  of  protein  premiums  gives  an  added  importance  to  farm 
storage.     It  gives  the  farmer  a  chance  to  cash  in  if  his  wheat 
carries  a  desirable  per  cent  of  protein.     When  he  delivers  his  wheat 
to  the  elevator  and  takes  storage  tickets  he  kisses  his  protein 
premium  good-bye.    Yftien  the  wheat  is  stored  on  the  farm  until  the 
first  rush  of  markc;ting  is  over,  the  elevator  manager  is  in  posi- 
tion to  handle  it  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  the  owner  to  get 
what  his  wheat  is  worth  on  the  basis  of  its  milling  value.  Wheat 
receipts  to  date  at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth-Superior  are  less  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  with  practically  the  same  sized  crop.  This 
is  evidence  either  of  an  increase  in  farm  storage  in  the  Northwest 
or  an  overestimated  crop.    Wlaile  prices  may  not  advance  much,  we 
think  every  one  will  agree  that  if  more  wheat  had  been  offered 
at  the  terminals  since  September  1,  the  price  would  have  gone  nuich 
lower  tnan  it  has.     So  in  a  way  the  non-storers  ha,ve  been  bene- 
fited tnrough  the  efforts  of  their  brother  farm.ers  toward  better 
marketing,  but  they  should  not  be      content  to  ride  along  on  this 
indirect  benefit.     They  should  bestir  themselves  and  provide 
storage.    We  can  not  think  of  a  better  investment  for  a  grain 
farmer,  or  even  one  who  is  raising  grains  as  a  part  of  his  crop 
rotation, " 


astures  J.  G-.  Lipman  writes  of  "New  Methods  of  Pasture  Management 

'n  Eng-        in  England"  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  November  24.    He  says  in 
and  part:  "Among  the  investigations  now  being  carried  on  in  the  British. 

Isles  by  agricultural  colleoes  and  experiment  stations,  the  study 
of  grasslands  is  undoubtedly  of  wide  interest  and  importance.  This 
study  is  dealing  in  a  definite  way  with  certain  factors  that  are  of 
interest  to  live'stock  farmers  the  world  over.     The  results  already 
obtained  should  benefit  the  dairymen  in  North  America,  Australia 
and  Africa  perhaps  as  much  as  they  will  benefit  the  dairymen  in 
western  Europe.     The  same  may  be  said  of  livestock  farmers  inter— 
ested  primarily  in  beef  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,... One  of  the 
problems  under  investigation  has  to  do  with    eo-called  carrying 
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capacity.     It  has  long  'lieen  known  that  some  pastures  are  imny 
times  as  efficient  as  others  located  on  about  the  same  type  of 
soil  and  under  about  the  same  climatic  conditions.     The  range 
of  difference  is  often  greater  when  different  localities,  soils 
and  climates  are  considered.     Thus  we  find  pastures  that  can  carry 
during  the  entire  grazing  season  two  or  more  animal  units  per  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  arid  or  semi-aril  range  lands  will 
maintain  only  one  animal  unit  on  20  to  50  acres.    Under  the  worst 
conditions  of  semi-desert  range  as  many  as  75  or  100  acres  of  land 
will  be  required  to  maintain  one  animal  unit.     Starting  with  the 
assumption  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  pasture  land  ma,y  be  in- 
creased where  water  is  not  the  limiting  factor,  the  studies  now  in 
progress  in  western  Europe  are  making  a  critical  analy&ls  of  all 
the  im.portant  factors  that  influence  carrying  capacity.  These 
factors  include  soil  texture  and  structure,  the  type  of  herbage, 
the  density  of  the  animal  population  per  given  area,  the  frequency 
of  grazing  of  any  given  area,  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizers  and 
the  use  of  harrov/s,  disks  and  other  tools  and  implements.  ...  Inter- 
esting investigations  are  now  being  carried  on  by  Professor 
Stapledon  in  Wales  an  the  improvement  of  pasture  grasses  by  breed- 
ing and  selection.     Others  like  Professor  Yifood  of  the  University 
of  Camibridge  are  studying  the  influence  of  frequent  cutting  or 
grazing  on  the  composition  and  yield  of  f orage. . . .St ill  other  in- 
vestigations, particularly  those  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  Nitram  Limited,  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  influence 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  of  nitro-chalili  (a  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime)  on  the  protein  content  as  well 
as  the  yield  of  forage  plants.     They  have  shov/n  that  by  proper 
fertilization  the  protein  content  of  pasture  grass  m.ay  be  very 
materially  increased. .. .Numerous  experiments  which  are  designated 
as  'trials'  are  in  progress  not  only  in  England  but  also  in 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.     Some  of  these  trials  are  in  their 
second  year  and  show  a  very  material  increase  in  carrying  capacity. 
Of  the  thirty-odd  pasture  demonstrations  or  trials  visited  by  the 
writer,  a  very  considerable  proportion  are  carrying  an  equivalent 
of  two  animal  units  per  acre  thrcaghout  the  entire  grazing  season. 
It  has  been  shc/ra,  among  other  things,  that  the  new  systemi  of 
pasture  management  makes  possible  earlier  grazing  in  the  spring 
and  later  in  the  fall.     In  som.e  instances,  animals  are  turned  out 
on  the  pasture  early  in  April  and  turned  off  after  the  first  of 
November.,.," 

Rural  Mrs.  Charles  Sev/ell,  director  of  home  and  community  work 

Libra-         of  the  i.merica,n  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  an  interview  at  the 
ries  50th  annual  conference  of  the  American  Library  Association  held 

at  West  Baden,   Ind. ,  discussing  rural  library  problems  says: 
"That  there  is  an  alarming  discrepancy  between  urban  and  rural 
librar;^'  service  in  America  is  very  apparent.     In  the  present  agri- 
cultural crisis  nothing  can  do  more  to  solve  this  problem  than 
education,  not  only  of  the  youth    of  this  country,  but  also  of  the 
adults.    Through  the  county  library,  as  perhaps  through  no  other 
agency,  can  as  much  good  be  done  with  so  little  expenditure.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  social  and  educational  development  of  local  farm 
bureau  programs  can  well  go  the  program  of  the  county  library.  The 
county  library  can  be  a  community  center  where  local  meetings  may 
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be  held,  wiiere  rest  rooms  may  be  provided  and  where  progran-is  of 
benefit  to  the  v/hole  connrtunity  may  be  held*"    Mrs.  Sewell's  state- 
ment is  in  line  with  the  resolution  pasoed  m  December,  1927,  by 
the  home  and  community  department  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration:  "Whereas,  there  is  need  for  better  educational  facilities 
among  rural  people,  we  do  hereby  indorse  the  county  library  plan 
of  mal:ii\-,  books  available  to  rural  people."   (Idaho  Farmer,  Nov. 15.) 


Soy  Eeans  An  edi-corial  in  Successful  Farming  for  December  says:  "ViTe 

in  Indus-    have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  close  relationship  be- 
try  tween  farm  prosperit;/  and  science.    Science  is  the  connecting 

link  between  farm,  products  and  indiistry.     It  discovers  new  ways 
to  use  farm  products.     Soy  bean  oil  has  long  been  used  in  soap 
and  paint  making  and  places  where  cottonseed  oil  was  previously 
used.     Soys  were  imported  for  these  purposes,  because  the  Asiatics 
could  raise  them  cheaper  than  American  farmers.     Then  the  tariff 
gave  our  farmers  som.e  chance  at  this  new  product.    But  science  has 
enlar_^ed  the  scope  of  soy  beans  by  discovering  ho;v  to  make  a  good 
waterproof  glue  fromi  the  oil  cake  of  the  soy  bean.     Now  two  or 
three  hundred  tons  of  this  glue  is  made  every  month  for  the  ply- 
wood tra,de-.     Instead  of  using  solid  v/ood  of  rare  or  beautiful 
quality,  veneer  looks  as  well  and  by  using  plywood  underneath  the 
veneer  there  is  no  warping  of  the  wood.     Plywood  is  used  in  al- 
most every  way  that  solid  wood  is  used,  hence  the  great  dem.and  for 
it.    And  it  can  not  be  made  v/ithout  glue  to  hold  the  three  or 
more  plys  together.     This  plywood  glue  used  to  be  made  from  casein. 
That  was  great  for  the  dairymen.     Then  the  price  went  so  high 
another  glue  had  to  be  found,  hence  the  chemical  study  of  soy 
beans,  resulting  in  a  cheaper  glue,  but  opening  a  big  market  for 
soy  beans.     So  it  goes.     One  discovery  enhances  the  price  of  some 
article.     Then  a  substitute  of  equal  quality  but  of  cheaper  price 
has  to  be  found.    What  destroys  the  market  for  one  thing  opens 
a  mari-et  for  another;    You  never  know  what  the  research  chemists 
will  do  to  upset  or  build  up  the  market  for  some  farm  product." 

3-ter  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farm.er  for  A^ovember  15  says: 

Shipping      "Tlie  steam.ship  "Edward  Luckenbach"  has  just  passed  through  the 
as  Mar-        locks  of  the  New  Orleans  industrial  canal,  drawing  32  feet,  three 
keting  inches  of  water.     Two  facts  are  connected  with  this  item  of  nev;s. 

Aid  One  is  that  the  Nev?  Orleans  port  cominissioners  heretofore  have 

declared  that  31  feet  has  been  considered  the  maximum  draft  in 
the  history  of  the  canal.     The  other  fact  is  that  the  steamship 
v/as  carrying  about  10,000  tons  of  freight  from  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.     The  New  Orleans  indus- 
trial canal  is  an  artificial  water?/ay  v;hich  connects  the  deep 
harbors  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  with  the  waters  of  Lake 
Pont chart rain.     Its  banks  are  used  for  private  industrial  pur- 
poses and  for  public  comimercial  wharves.    Grov/th  of  water  shipping 
helps  to  solve  the  farm  m.arketing  problems." 
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Products  Nov,  22 — Livestock  quotations  at  Cliicaj^^o  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  I'os.)  good  and  choice  $12.50-$17;  cows,  good  a.nd  choice, 
$8,25-$ll;  heifers  (850  Ihsi  down)  good  and  choice  $11.50~$14.25; 
vealers,  oOOd  and  choice  $12-$14.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10»50-$11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $8.40-$8,75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to 
choice  $7.50-$8.50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ids.)  mediw,  good  and 
choice  $7-$8 ;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12.25-$13,50 ;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice,  $11.50- 
$13.50. 

Eastern  Round  White  potatoes  ranged  90{^-$1.25  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  city  markets;  mostly  95{zJ  f.o.h.  Rochester.    Maine  sa-cked 
G-reen  Mountains  $1.25-$1.35;  75^-80^  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  80^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    ITew  York  and 
midwestern  yellow  onions  $3.50-$4.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers;  $4r-$4.25  f  .o.h,  Rochester.     Colorado  sacked  yellows 
$4.25  in  iJew  York  City.    New  York  Danish  cah"bage  $35-$45  "bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  $33-$35  f.o.h.  Rochester.    Wisconsin  stock 
$35-$45  per  ton  in  a  few  cities;  $32-$34  f .o.d.  Kenosha-Racine. 
Virginia  East  Shore  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.65-$3,50  per  harrel  in 
city  markets,     Maryland  and  Delaware  Yellows  75^-$1.50  per  "bushel 
hamper  in  the  East,    Eastern  various  varieties  of  apples  $l,25-$2 
per  hushel  hasket  in  city  markets;  Baldwins  $1.50-$1.55  f,o."b. 
Rochester.    New  York  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $6-$5.50  per  "barrel  in 
Chicago. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  50^^;  91  score,  49|{zJ;  90  score,  47|^. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  fresh  No.l  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  25^^;  Single  Daisies  24|-^-25{Z^ ;  Young  Americas,  2652^- 
25|$^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  27  points  to  19.22^  per  I'b.    Decem"ber  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  29  points  to 
20. 30^^,  at  New  Orleans  31  points  to  19, 55$^,  and  at  Chicago  32  points 
to  19,55^, 

G-rain  prices  quoted:      No,l  dark  northern  spring  wheat 
(13^  protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.22-|-$1,26:|-,    No. 2  red  winter,  at 
Kansas  City  $1.31-$1.35,    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^^  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1.15-$1.18^,    No, 2  hard  vdnter  (not  on  protein  "basis) 
at  Chicago  $1,22;  Kansas  City  $l.ll-|-$l,12-a-.    No. 3  mixed  corn 
Minneapolis  77{^-78{^;  Kansas  City  81^jzJ-82-|<zJ.     No. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  87^;  Minneapolis  85{^-85{^;  Kansas  City  82^^-84;^.    No, 3  white 
oats,  Chicago  45-|^-48f^;  Minneapolis  41-|-^-43^z^ ;  Kansas  City  44$zJ- 
45|-jzf.  (Prepared  hy  Bu.,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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MCNAEY  PAEM  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "A  new  farm  relief 

BILL  "bill,  designed  to  meet  administration  desires,  lias  teen  drafted 

by  Cliairnian  McNary,  of  the  Berate  agriculture  committee,  and 
will  be  pressed  for  a  vote  at  the  approachinj^  session.  The 
measure  calls  for  establishment  of  a  Pederal  farm  board  with  a  membership  of 
tv;elve  to  take  over  control  of  the  market  in;-;  of  surplus  crops.     The  board  also 
would  be  ^iven  authority  to  establish  agencies  throughout  the  country  with  a, 
view  to  providing  more  orderly  marketing.     Senator  McHary  says  he  iias  sought  to 
incorporate  the  admirantration' s  antidote  for  farm  ills  in  his  new  measure.  His 
old  bill  would  nave  created  an  eCiualizat ion  fee  to  be  assessed  against  surplus 
crops  to  pay  for  their  marketing,  but  the  new  proposal  puts  the  cost  surplus 
marketing  on  the  G-overnmerit ,  and  abandons  the  equalization  fees.     The  proposed 
farm  board  under  the  new  bill  would  be  permitted  to  set  up  stabilization  cor- 
porations throughout  the  countr;^'-  to  supervise  marketing  of  various  crops.  It 
is  the  theory  of  the  legislation  ths,t ,   in  the  event  a  surplus  develops  in  the 
production  of  a  cormriodity ,  the  stabilization  corporation  would  keep  this  surplus 
off  the  market  in  the  interest  of  price  ma.intenance.     The  surplus  then  would  be 
disposed  of  in  off-seasons. .Senator  McUary  a.nnounced  yesterday  that  he  will 
introduce  the  bill  at  the  openin-;;  of  Congress...." 


NATIOilA-L  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  National  Grange,  through 

G-RASTG-E  HES-  delegates  to  its  sixty-second  annual  convention,  yesterday  before 
0LUTI0N3  adjourning  committed  the  order  to  a  program  of  national  and  State 

tax£.tion.    A  propos3.1  for  a  tax  on  intangible  property,  however, 
was  referred  back  to  committee  without  instructions.     The  agri- 
cultural body,  wiiich  closed  its  ten-day  sessions  at  Washington  last  night,  is 
pledged  to  the  following  recomj-nendations ,  submitted  by  Ralph  W.  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  comjnittee  on  taxation:  Retention  of  the  Eederal  inheritance  tax,  with  no 
reduction  in  rates.  Retention  also  of  the  Federal  income  tax,  v;ith  no  reduction 
in  rates  until  the  indebtedness  incurred  during  the  war  has  been  paid.  Enactment 
by  the  various  States  of  income  tax  laws  and  the  enoxtment  by  Congress  of  an  ex- 
cess profits  tax  to  apply  to  stocks  and  bonds  and  other  intangible  property.  A 
proposed  intangible  property  tax  designed  to  benefit  counties  and  townships  was 
returned  to  the  tax  committee. 

The  G-range  adopted  four  mzijor  planks  as  a  basis  for  farm  relief  legisla- 
tion to  be  asked  of  Congress.     These  included:  "Eirst,  a  system  of  cooperative 
marketing,  to  eliminate  waste  in  distribution  -ujider  the  guidance  of  a  Federal 
Farm  Board.  T'ais  alone,  however,  is  utterly  inadeq-'oate  to  solve  the  problem. 
Second,  a  flexible  system  of  export  deoenture's  to  enable  products  having  export— 
aole  surpluses  to  receive  tariff  benefits.    T]'.ard,  a  more  extended  and  effective 
application  of  the  ta,riff  system  to  agricultural  products  in  order  to  hold  the 
American  market  as  completely  as  possible  for  American  producers.    Fourth,  a  land 
policy  designed  to  avoid  uneconomic  agricultural  expansion." 
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The  Washington  Post  November  23  reports:  "Pour  internaticn al- 
ly kaown  agronomists  are  to  share  in  an  annual  fund  of  $5,000  ap- 
propriated hy  the  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educational  Bureau,  it  was 
announced  Novemloer  22  at  the  "banquet  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy  at  Washington.     The  award  is  in  recognition  of  their  develop- 
ment of  systems  of  soil  management  in  agricultural  regions.  Those 
chosen  for  the  award  are  Dr.  Jacob  B.  Lipman,  dean  of  agriculture  at 
Eutgers  College  and  director  of  the  New  Jersey  agricultural  experiment 
station;  Dr.  T.  L.  Lyon,  professor  of  soil  technology  at  Cornell 
University;  Dr.  Edwin  Broun  Ered,  professor  of  agricultural  bacteriolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  Erank  Thonas  Schutt, 
dominion  chemist  of  Canada." 


Beef  A  London  dispatch  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  November  23 

Imports        says:  "In  his  annual  message  to  stockholders,  Sir  James  Caird,  chair- 
man of  Smithfield  &  Argentine  Meat  Co.,  declared  that  a  new  factor 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  Argentina  and  her  present  customers. 
'I  allude  to  the  generally  anticipated  advent  of  America  into  the 
Argentine  for  additions  to  her  meat  supplies,'  he  said.     'Signs  of 
America's  meat  shortage  are  becoming  increasingly  evident.    At  present 
she  bars  Argentine  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  but  she  is  taking  con- 
siderable and  increasing  quantities  of  canned  meats  from  there  and 
neighboring  countries.     In  1925  she  took  10,000,000  pounds  weight  of 
canned  meat.     To  the  end  of  September  this  year  she  has  taken 
40,000,000  pounds  weight  of  canned  meats,  and  has  still  three 
m.onths'   supplies  to  lift.     In  1926-27  America    took  from  New 
Zealand  400  tons  of  frozen  meat.     This  last  12  months — say  up  to 
year  ended  September  30 — she  took  13,500  tons,  principally  beef. 
She  also  draws  large  supplies  of  meat  from  Canada.    Prices  of  meat 
in  America  are  steadily  rising.     In  Chicago,  wholesale  prices  for 
sides  of  beef  have  risen  steadily  over  this  year,  from  11  pence  a 
pound  in  April  to  over  13-|-  pence  a  pound  in  September.    Looking  to 
difficulties  of  transport  and  feeding,  prices  will  likely  rise 
still  higher  in  the  winter  months.     The  population  of  America 
totaled  Just  under  105,000,000  in  1920  (the  last  census),  and  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000,000  anniaally,  which  empha- 
sizes her  present  need  of  further  meat  supplies.     To  the  reflective 
man  it  is  a  question  to  be  pondered  whether  we  shall  not  have  to 
revise,  in  the  near  future,  our  present  ideas  of  meat  values.  I 
fear  mj'self  the  years  are  not  far  distant  vyhen  we  shall  look  back 
with  amazement  at  the  prices  now  ruling,'" 

Eorestry  Manufacturers  Record  for  November  22  says:  "The  American 

in  The         Eorestry  Association  in  a  very  practical  fashion  is  stimulating 
South  the  South' s  interest  in  the  preservation  of  its  forests.  Eive 

forestry  educational  trucks,  equipped  by  the  association  and  co- 
operating organizations,  are  touring  G-eorgia,  Elorida  and  Mississip- 
pi to  begin  a  three-year  program  of  forestry  education...." 

Internation-  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  23  says:  "Eollowing 

al  Wool        the  example  of  the  steel,  chemical  and  other  great  industries,  the 
Organiza-    delegates  to  the  International  Wool  Conference  at  Paris,  November  22, 
tion  appointed  a  committee  to  establish  an  'International  Wool  Products' 

Organization,'  headed  by  Andre  Dubru.3le  of  Erance.    With  the  exception 
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of  the  United  States,  which  was  represented  by  delegates  acting  in 
an  unofficial  capacity,  all  the  nations  attending  adhered  to  the 
organization  which  v^rill  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  national  fed- 
erations in  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Holland 
and  Czechoslovakia  to  meet  the  serious  problems  confronting  the  wool 
industry.     Other  wool-producing  and  wool-handling  nations  will  be 
invited  later  to  associate  themselves  with  the  international  body. 
The  conference  in  its  closing  session  to-day  took  preliminary  steps 
against  the  evils  which  the  ne?/  organization  was  meant  to  combat  when 
it  adopted  proposals  demanding  protection  for  trade  marks  and  models 
from  the  falsification,  v/hich,  it  was  asserted,  v/ent  on  in  many 
countries  J  a.nd  which  had  reacted  to  the  detriment  chiefly  of  the 
British  wool  industry ... .The  conference  declared  for  measures  to 
guarantee  that  goods  be  marked  precisely  as  to  grade  and  origin  of 
the  materia.1.    Another  important  resolution  passed  to-day  was  that 
introduced  by  the  French  delegate,  Paul  Rodier,  which  demanded  the 
creation  in  each  country  represented  of  a  jury  of  honor  composed  of 
about  three  members,  to  which  should  be  submitted  for  arbitration 
all  controversies  affecting  the  industry  before  any  legal  action  be 
taken.,., The  United  States  delegates  attended  all  the  meetings,  but 
did  not    -aubscribe  to  b^itj  of  the  resolutions  or  actions  of  the  con- 
ference, since  they  carried  no  mandate  other  than  as  observers  for 
the  American  industry. ..." 

Prosperity  in  America's  present  situation  is  rather  a  state 
of  mind  than  a  fact,  Virgil  Jordan,  chief  economist  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Boo.rd,  declared  November  21  in  a  speech  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Pounders'  Association  at  New  York, 
according  to  the  press  of  November  22.    Mr.  Jordan  declared  that  the 
industries  which  vrere  enjoying  prosperity  were  those  which  catered 
to  new  wants  of  the  population  and  provided  the  luxuries  which  made 
for  a  high  standa,rd  of  living  and  that  the  basic  industries  providing 
the  fundamental  requirements  of  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  transporta- 
tion, the  textile  industry,  the  coal  industry,  agriculture,  the  nail- 
roads  and  shipping,  had  suffered  from  v/orld-v/ide  depression  or  had 
failed  to  share  in  the  general  prosperity,    Mr.  Jordan  expressed 
belief  tha,t  the  solution  v/ould  be  found  in  the  balancing  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  not  by  restricting  production,  but  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  consumer  purchasing  power  to  keep  it  in  step  with  produc- 
tion. 

Potato  Con-  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  23  states  that 

a  national  potato  conference  has  been  called  for  December  4  and  5 
in  that  city.    The  tentative  program  calls  for  discussion  of  national 
standardiza,tion  of  grades,  uniform  marketing  practices,  elimination 
of  national  crop  surplusages,  feed  value  of  cull  potatoes  for  live- 
stock, and  the  need  for  national  organizations  " "to  guide  the  destiny 
of  the  potato  industry." 

A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cigarettes  on  which  taxes 
were  paid  and  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  collected,  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1929,  which  ended  October  31,  was  re- 
vealed November  22  by  statistics  made  public  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,    Taxes  on  cigarettes  in  the  four  months  totaled  $118,225,759 
as  against  $105,486,583  for  the  same  period  in  1928,  an  increase  of 
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$12,T40,17  6.     In  October  alone  the  number  of  small-size  cigarettes 
on  wiiich  taxes  were  paid  totaled  9,921,536,623  as  against  8,557,397,- 
090  for  the  same  month  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of 
1,364,139,533.     Taxes  on  large  cigars,  the  principal  sources  of  rev- 
enue paid  by  cigcir  smokers,  fell  from  $8,900,627  in  the  four  months 
of  1928  to  $8,627,250  in  1929.   (Press,  Nov.  23.) 

World's  The  rapid  wartime  and  postwar  development  of  the  fur  industry 

Far  Center  in  the  United  States  has  placed  this  Hat  ion  ahead  of  the  United 

Kingdom  a.s  the  world's  chief  fur  center,  according  to  reports  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.     Competitive  figures  on  imports  of  the 
two  countries  during  1927  show  the  United  States  had  a  total  of 
$135,573,530,  while  the  value  of  imports  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
$80,905,298,    Leadership  as  a  fur  center  had  been  held  by  the 
United  Kingdom  for  centuries,  but  the  United  States  loomed  larger 
after  the  start  of  the  World  War  and  has  held  its  position  as  leader 
ever  since  that  time,  the  report  shows.   (Press,  Nov.  23.) 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  to-day's  Washington  Post  says:  "While 

of  Agri--      politicians  are  discussing  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  enact 
culture       farm  relief  legislation,  there  are  some  agencies  within  the  indus- 
try itself  at  work  to  improve  the  status  of  agriculture.     There  is 
no  question  that  relief  is  needed  through  legislation,  but  the 
fundamental  relief  which  will  stabilize  agriculture  on  a  par  with 
the  factory  will  come  from  economic  adjustments  on  the  farm.  In 
an  address  before  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
Washington  recently,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  of  farm  surplus  is  gradually  being  solved  by  find- 
ing new  uses  for  agricultural  products.    Research  experts  are  at- 
tacking the  problem  by  preserving  surplus  products  for  future  use; 
by  converting  products  in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  field  of  unsuccessful  competition,  and  by  adapting  farm  products 
to  other  uses  than  as  food.    Residues  and  surplus  of  the  corn  crop 
are  being  manufactured  into  such  products  as  starch,  glucose,  ethyl 
alcohol  and  acetone  v/ith  increasing  success.     Manufacture  of  sugar- 
cane bagasse  into  fiber  board  is  another  example  of  converting 
waste  products  into  articles  of  commercial  value  on  a  large  scale. 
The  farm  industry  is  beginning  to  learn  what  the  packers  found  out 
a  few  decades  ago.     The  United  States  has  an  annual  waste  of 
100,000,000  tons  of  cornstalks,  115,000,000  tons  of  cereal  straw 
and  similar  products  making  a  total  of  260,000,000  tons  for  which 
some  commercial  use  v/ill  undoubtedly  be  found.    Manufacturing  indus- 
tries could  never  operate  with  such  a  tremendous  annual  waste. 
While  the  general  plea  for  relief  is  being  sent  up  to  Congress, 
thousands  of  prosperous  farms  in  the  country  are  providing  their 
own  relief  through  the  application  of  business  methods  to  agriculture* 
Whatever  help  Congress  is  able  to  give  will  only  put  the  farmer  in 
a  position  v/here  he  is  able  to  m.ake  a  success  of  his  own  business. 
The  fuadamental  solution  must  come  through  efficient  methods,  use 
of  v/aste  a/nd  surplus  products,  cooperative  marketing,  and  other 
measures  which  will  make  a  modern  business  of  farming." 
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Section  4 
MilEKST  v^UOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Nov,  23 — Ivlaine  sacked  Green  Mo-antain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.45 

per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^-80^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Fnites  85^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  65i^ 
70(^  f  .0.1).  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $35-$45  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets;  $33-$35  f.o.b.  Eochester.  Virginia 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  $1.75-$5.50  per  barrel  in  city  markets. 
Tennessee  IJancy  Halls  $1.75-$1.85  per  bushel  hamper  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.  Eastern 
Staymans  $1.25-$1,75  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities. 

Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers  (llOO- 
1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice,  $12.50-$17;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.25-$ll;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice,  $11 . 50-$14.25; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $12-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10.50-$11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $8.35-$8.60;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice  $7.25-$8.40;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.edium,  good 
and  choice  $6.75-$7.75;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $12.50-$13.50 ;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$11.50-$13.50. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  51(/;;  91  score,  50^-;  90  score,  48f. 

YiTnolesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  I\few  York 
were:  Plats,  25-|sf;  Single  Da.isies  25^;  Young  Am.ericas,  2^(^» 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  6  points  to  19.2852?  per  lb,    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  I^ew  York  Cotton  Exctiange  advanced  4  points  to  20.34jz?, 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  7  points  to  19. 62^^,  and  on  the 
Chica^^o  Board  of  Trade  10  points  to  19.75^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     lTo.2  red  winter  wheat  at  Chicago 
$1.3S-|;  Kansas  City  $1.31-$1.35.    No. 2  hard  winter  il2^fo  protein) 
at  Kansas  City  $1 .14^-$1 .18|-.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1 .22-$l .22^-;  Kansas  City  $1,12^-$1.13.    No. 3  mixed 
corn,  Chicago  S4-g-^  nom..  ;  Minneapolis  75-f-^-76-g-^ ;  Kansas  City  79^^- 
81^,    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  86^;  Minneapolis  83^^-34^^;  Kansas 
City  82{^-83{^.     No. 3  ?/hite  oats,  Chicago  4Djz?-47-|-5^ ;  Minneapolis 
41  5/8^-43  1/8^;  Kansas  City  44^{^-46^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  laformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affectin<  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproviil  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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RA.TIOML  The  press  of  November  25  reports:   "The  National 

G-EANGE  EES-       G-range  brought  its  annual  convention  at  Washington  to  a  close 
OLUTIOHS  on  Saturday  with  action  on  a  nunfoer  of  resolutions,  one  of  them 

concerning  Muscle  Shoals.     The  G-range  reiterated  its  stand  for 
private  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals,  "but  stipulated  that  'unless 
a  satisfactory  lease  can  be  effected  soon  the  property  should  be  operated  by 
the  Government.'     The  G-range  also  voted  to  adopt  the  policy,  expressed  by 
Senator  McNary, that  'unless  a  comprehensive  program  including  tariff  revision 
can  be  passed  at  the  short  session,  we  favor  calling  a  special  session  of 
Congress  for  the  purpose. .Other  resolutions  approved  continuation  of  the 
present  immigration  policies  and  indorsed  practical  methods  of  cooperative 
control  of  the  farm  loan  system,  adeq.uate  State  and  Federal  appropriation  for 
indemnification  of  owners  of  cattle  which  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  the 
restoration  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  of  full  time  allotment  to  radio 
stations  serving  the  farmer." 


FUETHES  Jesse  Newsom,  master  of  the  Indiana  State  G-range,  in 

GRANGE  presenting  the  report  of  the  committee  on  legislation  at  the 

REPORTS  November  23  session  of  the  National  Grange  convention,  at 

Washington,  stated  that  no  single  remedy  can  be  found  for  the 
farm  problem.    Remedies  tend  in  two  directions:  Reduction  in 
costs  and  increase  in  prices  paid  producers.     The  farmer,  he  said,  has  in- 
creased his  efficiency  in  a  measure  com.parable  with  that  m-anifested  in  other 
lines  of  industry;  such  costs  as  taxes,  freight  and  labor  are  beyond  his  con- 
trol.    "The  best  results  of  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  el'sewhere, 
should  be  used  in  perfecting  a  national  policy  to  deal  adeq.uately  with  all 
problems  of  national  scope,  especially  the  handling  of  surpluses,  in  a  manner 
to  gTjarantee  equality  for  agriculture  among  the  various  industries  of  the 
Nation,"  Mr.  Newsom  declared.     "Much  of  the  cost  in  the  distribution  of  farm 
products  can  be  eliminated  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  cooperative 
marketing  and  other  stabilizing  agencies.     Such  a  system  can  be  greatly  aided 
by  a  Federal  Farm  Board,  composed  of  competent  men,  mintaining  the  confidence 
of  producers  regardless  of  political  temptation  and  pressure,  and  utilizing 
the  services  of  established  branches  of  Government  in  formulating  its  own 
executive  program,  its  recommendations  to  producers  and  to  the  Congress." 
(Press,  Nov.  24.) 


MEASLES  SERUM  Dr.  A.  L.  Hoyne  and  Dr.  Silber  Peacock  of  the 

FROM  GOATS         Children's  Memorial  Hospital,  Chi  cago,  report  favorable  results 
in  immunizing  children  again-st  measles  by  the  use  of  immune 
goat  serum,  according  to  The  Jo'urnal  of  the  American  Medical 

Association. 
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Section  2 

Bankers  The  press  of  November  24  reports:  "One  of  the  few  notes  of 

on  Agri-      agricultural  optimism  emanating  from  the  current  meeting  of  Inter- 
culture       mediate  Credit  and  Federal  La.nd  Bank  Managers  at  Washington  v/as 

issued  Novemher  23  hy  Milas  LaSater,  president  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Wichita,  Kans.   'The  value  of  the  crops  produced  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Oid.ahoma  and  New  Mexico  this  year  will  exceed  all  the  out- 
standing farm  mortgages,  despite  the  fact  that  only  lair  prices  have 
prevailed,'  LaSater  declared.     'Tliis  situation  is  directly  reflected 
in      the  Federal  Land  Bank,  which  holds  one-eighth  of  the  total  farm 
mortgp,ges  in  the  four  States.    During  the  year  the  Wichita  hank  ac- 
quired, through  foreclosure  and  otherwise,  only  1-92  of  the  farms 
foreclosed  upon.     This  indicates  that  the  total  number  of  foreclosed 
farms  for  sale  in  the  district  may  be  ninety-two  times  the  number 
owned  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank.    Yet,  the  bank  is  selling  farms  at 
about  the  same  rate  that  they  are  acquired  and  in  the  aggrega.te  has 
suffered  no  losses.   'Foreclosures  on  farms  have  been  decreasing  in- 
stead of  increasing,'   said  James  B.  Davis,  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville Land  Bank,  which  serves  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,'  and  Tennessee, 
declaring  also  that  taxes,  which  are  first  liens  upon  farms  even 
before  mortgages,   'continue  to  be  an  excessive  burden'   in  that 
territory." 


G-overnment  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Pest  for  November  23  says: 

Cost  "Bills  calling  upon  Congreso  to  appropriate  approximately 

$4,700,000,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Nation  for  the  coming 
year  are  being  prepared.     The  budget  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  except  during  the  war  and  the  immediate 
postwar  period.     Members  of  the  appropriations  committee  have  pledged 
themselves  to  the  strictest  economy,  and  yet  they  see  a  $5,000,000,- 
000  Congress  in  prospect  for  the  near  future.     It  is  difficult  for 
taxpayers  to  comprehend  these  tremendous  figures.    But  statistics 
show  tliat  this  sum  represents  only  approximately  one- third  of  the 
total  governmental  expenditures  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder 
being  appropriated  by  local  and  State  governments...." 


Japanese  A  Tokio  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  20  says: 

for  Bra-      "Japanese  colonists  are  not  'pouring'   into  Brazil,  but  there  is  a 
zilian         steady  drip  which  in  forty-two  years  has  settled  60,000  Japanese 
Cotton         in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.    By  the  test  of  experience  the  experi- 
Lands  ment  has  succeeded,  and  consequently,  not  only  is  the  migration  to 

Sao  Paulo  being  expanded,  but  steps  afe  being  taken  to  open  up  a 
new  area  at  Acara  in  the  Amazon  Valley.     The  G-overnment  of  the 
State  of  Para  has  offered  2,500,000  acres  of  land  at  Aca.ra  to  a 
Japanese  corporation,  the  South  American  Development  Company, 
formed  to  exploit  the  concession,     Tliis  company  is  interested  in 
cotton  growing.    Like  the  Lancashire  interests  that  are  promoting 
cotton  cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  it  fore- 
sees a  day  when  the  United  States  will  absorb  the  7/hole  of  its  own 
cotton,  and  it  wishes  to  develop  alterna-tive  supplies.     In  the  next 
ten  years  the  company  proposOs  to  settle  40,000  persons  on  its 
Amazon  territory.    Up  till  novv  the  average  number  of  Japanese  emi- 
grants to  Brazil  (Sao  Paulo)  has  been  a  thousand  yearly.     The  larg- 
est number  of  emigrants  in  any  one  decade  was  12,543,  from  1905- 
1915.     In  the  next  decade  the  emigrants  decreased  to  10,696.  In 
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1925,  liOwever,  4,908  Japanese  emigrants  went  to  Brazil,     "he  new 
scheme  proposes  to  settle  1,000  families,  averaging  four  persons  to 
a  family,  annually  for  the  next  ten  years.     If  these  hopes  imaterial- 
ize,from  5,000  to  10,000  emigrants  in  all  will  leave  Japan  yearly  to 
settle  permanently  in  Brazil.    As  the  population  of  Japan  is  now  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  slightly  over  a  million  a  year,  the  Brazilian 
project,  even  if  successful,  will  take  care  of  at  most  1  per  cent 
of  the  annual  increase,..." 


National  ITational  Dank  resources  have  reached  the  am.azing  total  of 

Bank  Re-      nearly  $29,000,000,000,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  John  f.  Pole 
sources       announced  Novemher  23.     Tlie  Comptroller's  oank  call  of  OctolDer  6 
shows  7,676  hanks  in  Continental  United  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
had  resources  of  $28,925,480,000,  a  gain  of  $417,241,000  since 
June  50  and  $1,711,656,000  since  October  10,1927,  the  date  of  the 
corresponding  call  last  year.     The  new  figure  is  an  all  time  rc;Cord 
and  the  annual  gain  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
national  tanking  system.  (Press ,  !Iov,  23.) 

Euhber  A  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  22  says: 

from  "Syntlietic  ruboer  that  compares  favorably  with  the  vegetable  product 

Coal  has  been  obta,ined  from,  coal,  according  to  a  paper  presented  at  the 

November  1  session  of  the  International  Conference  on  Bituminous 
Coal  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  here.    Dr.  Fritz  Hofmann, 
of  the  Coal  Experimental  Institute  at  Breslau,  Germany,  who  present- 
ed the  paper,  declared  he  has  produced  rubber  from  coal  in  his  labo- 
ratories, but  the  product  cost  30  marks  a  kilogram  (2.204  pounds) 
while  the  market  price  of  rubber  had  dropped  to  1.40  marks  a  kilogram. 
Doctor  Hofmann  declared  tliat  German  scientists  liave  not  given  up  the 
idea  of  producing  synthetic  rubber  on  a  comm.ercial  scale  from  coal...." 


Wool  The  press  of  Novem.ber  14  reports  that  a  Wool  Industries 

Pageant       Pageant  will  be  held  during  the  week  of  February  25,  1929,  at  New 
York  under  the  auspices  of  the  ¥ool  Institute,  Inc.,  according  to 
an  announcement  November  13,  by  B:''esident...^.-c'Dm.  Fhit'eside.  The 
pageant,  which  T/ill  cost  over  $100,000,  will  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  ever  attempted,  Mr.  Yifhiteside  said.     Invitations  T^ill  be 
issued  to  over  5,000  raan"'af acturers  of  woolen  and  worsted  garments 
thrcaghout  the  country  to  visit  Nciz-York-  during  the  week  of  the 
pageant.    During  the  pageant  ^displays  of  woolen  and  worsted  apparel 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day  will  be  made  by  200 
m.anikins,  v^ho  r/ill  perform  on  a  specially  constructed  revolving 
stage.     The  plans  also  call  for  leading  Am>erican  and  European  fashion 
authorities  to  speak  daily  on  the  latest  style  trends.     The  talks 
will  be  broadca.ct.    One  of  the  numerous  educational  exhibits  will 
show  the  shearing  of  wool  of  live  -sheep  and  the  various  processes 
through  which  the  wool  goes  until  it  is  m^de  into  the  finished 
garment . 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  PostN.oyQ24    says:  "Seventeen 

of  Agri-      years  of  what  is  termed  remarkable  advancement  in  protection  of 
culture       natioiial  forests  still  leaves  millions  of  acres  unprotected  and  a 

tremendous  annual  loss  from,  forest  fires,  a  report  of  the  Department 
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of  Agricv.lture  shows.     The  I^ederal  cooperative  program  has  teen  ex- 
tended to  38  States  having  important  wooded  areas,  and  200,000,000 
of  the  381,000,000  acres  of  State  and  private  forest  land  has  been 
given  fire  protection.    Annual  expenditures  "by  the  States  for  this 
purpose  have  increased  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  $2,000,000  and 
private  owners  have  increased  their  outlay  proportionately.  The 
Federal  hudget  furnishes  a  $1,200,000  forest  fire  fund.... On  the 
whole,  the  administration  is  "becoming  more  Efficient,  and  losses 
from  forest  fires  are  being  reduced  in  siJite  of  the  fact  that  fire 
hazards  lis,ve  heen  tremendously  increased  with  the  "building  of  high- 
ways into  v/ooded  areas.     The  figures  (luoted  indicate  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done,  not  only  in  prevention  and  fighting  of  fires, 
but  in  replanting,  in  educational  work  and  in  training  for  forest 
management.     The  fact  that  the  States  are  rapidly  developing  forest 
tree  nurseries  and  that  millions  of  trees  are  being  distributed  an- 
nually to  x^i'ivs.te  owners  indicate  new  interest  in  forest  rehabilita- 
tion,   A  new  element  has  been  injected  into  the  forest  preservation 
issue  within  the  last  fe?/  years.     The  country  long  ago  recognized 
the  importance  of  conserving  its  timber  supply  and  keeping  its  water- 
sheds covered  with  vegetation.    With  the  development  of  motor  trans- 
portation the  forests  i'^ave  become  the  most  popular  playgrounds  in 
many  sections. ,. .This  gives  new  importance  to  the  forests,  but 
brings  increased  exposure  to  fires.     It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
for  the  Forest  Service  to  add  to  its  protective  programs  from,  year 
to  year,  to  increase  its  c^uotas  for  replacement  of  trees  and  to  re- 
double its  efforts  to  educate  the  public  in  principles  of  forest 
preservation. " 
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Section  i& 
MAEICBT  '^^UOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Nov.  24 — Livestock  q-uotat ions  at  Chicago  on  heavy  weight 

hogs  (250-350  Ids.)  raediiim,  good  and  choice  $8 .35-$8 . 55 ;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $7.25-?8.40;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $5.75-$7.75. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.25-$1.45  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^-80;^  f  .o.Id.  Presq.ue  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Hound  Whites  85^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  70^^-75^  f  .o.b. 
Waupaca.    Virginia  yellov;  sweet  potatoes  $2-$3.75  per  "barrel  in 
leading  city  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Kails  $1.75-$2  per  bushel 
hamper  in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $35-$45  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  m.arkets;  $35-$38  f.o.b,  Rochester.    Eastern  Stayman 
apples  $1.25-$1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  western  cities. 

Yrxiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  51^;  91  score,  50^;  90  score,  48^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cneese  at  New  York 
v»rere:  Plats,  25-^(^;  Single  Daisies  25^;  Young  Americas  25^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  7  points  to  19,35^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  19.22^.    December  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  11  points  to  20. 45$^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  10  points  to  19.72^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.31-$1,33.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^1  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.14- 
$1.18,    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chicago  $1.20-|-; 
Kansas  City  $1 .12-$1 .12^.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Kansas  City  79^-81^. 
No, 3  yellow  corn,  Eansas  City  80^^-81-|-5^ ,    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago 
45^^-46^;  Kansas  City  44-^^-46jz5.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  luformation.  United  States  Department  of  Ajjricalture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reSscted  in  the  press  on  matters  affectic^  agricaiture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disappraval  of  vievk's  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TABSR  URGES  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Louis  J.  Taher,  Master 

EAEI^  PARLEY        of  the  ifetional  Grange,  yesterday-  issued  an  invitation  to  the 

executive  officers  of  "all  bona  fide  farm  organizations"  to  meet 
in  a,  joint  session  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  on 
the  major  features  of  a  national  farm  legislative  program.     The  invitation  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Taoer  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Grange,  vi^hich  closed  its  annual' 'convent ion  here  last  week. 


SCOHOMICS  AT  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Geneva  says: 

GENEVA  "Putting  economic  order  into  the  world  has  been  judged  so  vital 

by  norjnembers  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  the  following  sent 
representatives  yesterday  to  tlie  opening  of  the  conference  on 
standardization  of  economic  statistics:  The  United  States,  Russia,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  Turkey  and  Egypt.     The  American  delegation  to  the  conference 
included  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  chief  of  the  division  of  statistical  research  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  Asher  Hobson  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
James  F.  Dev/hurst  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Ba-nii  of  Philadelphia  and  Eldridge  D. 
Rand,  Consul  at  Geneva." 


FARM  EXPERTS  The  New  York  Times  November  25  reports:  "Y/ith  the  ob- 

PRESENT  PLANS    ject  of  reducing  taxes  in  rural  sections  of  New  York  State, 

twenty-one  agricultural  experts,  brought  together  by  Governor- 
elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  offered  eight  definite  suggestions 
to  eq.ualize  taxation  at  their  meeting  on  Saturday  at  New  York. ..  .Beginning  their 
conference  with  recognition  tlmt  rural  taxation  lias  increased  more  rapidly  in 
the  last  ten  years  tlian  urba^n  taxation,  the  experts  voiced  the  belief  that  that 
trend  would  become  more  pronounced  in  the  next  ten  years.    To  offset  the  in- 
creasing burden  of  taxation  they  recommended  the  following  steps:  1.  That  the 
State  relieve  co-unties  from  paying  35  per  cent  of  construction  of  the  State 
highway  system,  and  tliat  in  addition  to  bearing  this  expense  the  State  should 
pay  for  such  additions  to  the  system  as  become  necessary,  thereby  relieving  the 
counties  of  $62,000,000  of  future  expenditure.  2.  That  the  State  and  railroad 
companies  should  pay  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  since  they  are  part 
of  highway  construction,  and  that  the  counties  be  relieved  of  that  expense. 
3.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  grade-crossing  program  to  determine  if  the 
State  should  not  bear  all  the  expense  or  perhaps  graduate  the  expense  in  propor- 
tion to  the  counties'  ability  to  pay.     4.  That  provisions  for  granting  Sts,te 
aid  to  town  highws.ys  be  re-examined  to  see  if  more  adeq.uate  provision  can  not 
be  made  for  upkeep  of  town  dirt  roads.  5.  That  the  same  consideration  be  given 
to  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  State  toward  county  and  town  highway  con- 
struction. 6.  That  a  gasoline  tax  be  inaugurated,  the  rate  to  be  not  less  tha,n 
2  cents  a  gallon  and  the  revenue  to  be  applied  to  highways.  7.  That  town  and 
county  government  be  studied  to  increase  efficiency  and  lower  cost,  particularly 
in  centralization  of  the  assessment,  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  in  the  county 
units.  8.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  State's  assuming  the  minimum  salary 
of  rural  school  teachers..." 
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Section  2 

Business  Assurance  that  business  is  standing  by  to  assist  in  the 

and  Agri-    stabilization  of  agriculture  was  given  recently  by  William  Butter- 
culture       worth,  president  of  the  Cham.ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Chica-go  Association  of  Commerce.  "Everybody 
agrees,"  said  he,  "that  vvithout  a  healtliy  condition  in  agriculture 
all  other  lines  of  business  feel  the  depressing  reaction.     It  is, 
therefore,  as  much  the  concern  of  business  as  of  agriculture  that 
agricu;j.ture  be  prosperous.    An  awakening  to  the  fact  that  those 
dollars  vi/hich  come  from  the  creation  of  agricultural  wealth  are  new 
dollars  has  established  a  new  conception  on  the  part  of  business 
men,  a.nd  they  now  regard  it  not  only  as  an  obligation  but  a  golden 
opportunity  to  aid  in  enhancing  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
dollars.    Business,  recognizing  and  subscribing  to  the  principles 
of  interdependence  of  agriculture  and  other  industry,  has  not  been 
content  to  stop  there.     It  has  translated  that  recognition  into 
action.     Chambers  of  conmerce  and  lilre  orge^nizations  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  teaming  with  farmers  to  strengthen  agriculture, 
which  by  all  is  recognized  as  a  basic  industry .. .We  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  evolve  trem^endous  conclusions,  with  respect  to  agriculture, 
upon  a  basis  of  facts  which  if  taken  at  their  face  value  give  us  a 
foundation  more  treacherous  than  Quicksa-nd.     You  know  perfectly  vvell 
tha.t  the  yardstick  for  measuring  agricultural  prosperity  or  depres- 
sion has  been  and  still  is  the  figure  representing  'average  farm  in- 
comel '     In  other  words,   'the  average  farm.er. '     Nobody  ever  saw  this 
individual  and  precious  few  farmers  would  feel  kindly  disposed 
toward  one  who  called  them  by  such  a  name.     We  get  the  'average 
farm.er'  by  pouring  together  farmers — of  all  kinds,  farmers  efficient 
and  inefficient,  farmers  who  operate  5,000  acres  and  farm.ers  who 
,  operate  less  than  ten  acres — farmers  in  the  arid  regions  and  farmers 
in  the  humid  regions,  cotton  planters  and  potato  growers,  poultrymen 
and  citrus  growers." 


Dairy  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dair;>"man  for  November  25  says:  "The 

Council        activities  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  have  a  nation-\Tide  influ- 
ence, and  the  character  of  work  being  done  is  teaching  millions  of 
consumers  the  true  value  of  dairy  products  in  the  diet.     The  ex- 
hibits and  cooperation  with  other  national  organizations,  which 
have  to  do  ?/ith  health  and  public  welfare,  are  creating  good  will 
and  understanding  of  the  dairy  industry.     We  can  not  commend  too 
highly  the  work  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  or  urge  too  strongly 
the  desirability  of  every  creamery,  cheese  factory,  condensery,  milk 
producers'  organization  -  in  fact  all  dairy  orga-nisations  throughout 
this  country,  to  support  the  National  Dairy  Council.     It  is  short- 
sighted, indeed,  when  tne  board  of  directors  of  any  dairy  organiza- 
tion feels  that  the  council's  work  is  far  removed  from  them  and  has 
no  influence  upon  their  business.     Since  the  organization  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  there  has  been  a  m.arked  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.     This  has  stabilized  prices  in  the 
dairy  industry  and  has  done  much  to  advance  it  to  its  present  posi- 
tion.   Every  dairy  association,  every  manufactu.rer  and  handler  of 
dairy  products,  every  producers'  institution  should  give  its  m.oral 
as  well  as  its  financial  support  to  the  National  Dairy  Council.  If 
each  of  these  manj'  dairy  agencies  would  send  a  representative  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  which  will  be  held 
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at  Chicago,  DecemlDer  6,  1928,  and  learn  of  the  character  of  work 
being  done  and  v/hat  has  "been  accomplished,  there  wouldn't  he  a  single 
dairy  institution  with  a  vision  that  would  fail  to  do  its  share  in 
supporting  the  educational  work  in  behalf  of  the  food  value  and  inir- 
portance  of  milk  and  its  products...." 

Highway  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  November  24  says:  "There 

Costs  are  laany  counties  through  v/hich  designated  highways  pass  that  are 

financially  unable  to  pave  them,  and  yet  these  roads  are  a  part  of 
a  system  designed  to  serve  all  the  people.     It  is  true  that  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  under  present  arrangements,  will  con- 
tribute towa-rds  their  construction,  but  in  many  Instances  it  vvould 
be  no  m.ore  than  fair  for  the  State  to  assume  all  the  cost.    Farm  and 
Ranch  has  always  stood  for  the  principle  tha.t  those  who  use  the  roads 
should  pay  proportionately  their  share  of  cost  and  maintenance.  For 
that  reason  we  favor  the  gasoline  tax.     However,  we  do  not  advoca.te 
a  tax  so  high  that  it  becomes  a  brirden  to  the  owners  of  motor  cars. 
Automobiles  are  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  an  every-day  necessity  both 
in  city  a.nd  country.     Thousands  drive  them  who  are  now  paying  about 
all  the  tax  they  can  afford.    Again,  Farm  and  Ranch  holds  that  paved 
highways  benefit  others  than  owners  of  automiobiles.    Every  city  and 
town  and  the  biisiness  men  and  institutions  therein  receive  a  direct 
benefit  from  paved  highways.    Every  farm,  is  made  m.ore  valuable  if 
within  easy  distance  of  a  good  road.    Being  benefited,   it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suggest  that  unless  otherwise  justly  provided  for, 
they  should  contribute  to  highway  costs  and  expenses...." 

International  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  November  24  says: 

Trade  , " Internat ional  trade  in  the  past  three  years  has  been  recovering 

the  position  it  held  before  the  7/ar.     The  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  acting  as  a  consulting  physician  taking  a  patient's 
temperature,  finds  that  the  condition  is  13  per  cent  better  than 
in  1913.     This  figure,  however,  reouires  some  ejcplanation  for  the 
reason  that  while  international  trade  is  13  per  cent  better  than 
in  1913  the  world  has  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  is  where 
it  v/ould  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  war.     The  figures  given 
show  that  in  1025  the  exports  of  82  of  the  nations  supplying  95 
per  cent  of  the  world  trade  aggregated  $31,800,000,000  against 
$20,011,000,000  in  1913.     Reducing  the  1925  total  to  a  1913  equiva- 
lent would  make  it  $21,256,000,000,  a  gain  of  about  6  per  cent. 
The  totals  include  the  exports  of  the  United  States  which,  taken  by 
itself,  had  gained  13  per  cent.    Excluding  the  United  States  from 
the  computation  the  other  nations  had,   in  1925,  gained  about  2^ 
per  cent  over  1913.     The  figures  for  all  of  those  82  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  are  now  available  for  1927.     In  current 
values  the  aggregate  is  $32,012,000,000.     Measured  by  the  values 
of  1913  this  sum  would  represent  $22,664,000,000  or  13  per  cent 
more  than  the  tota.1  of  1913.     The  Council's  report  shov/s  that 
$1,408,000,000  of  this  gain  has  been  made  in  1926  and  1927.  This 
means  that  in  the  past  twa>  years  the  world  has  gained  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  1-3  per  cent  a.  year,  or  about  one-half  the  rate  of 
progress  per  annum  between  1900  and  1913.     The  period  between 
1900  and  1913  was  a  normal  one  so  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
tha,t  if  there  had  been  no  world  v/ar  the  ra.te  of  annua-l  progress 
would  have  been  fairly  constant.    Assuming  this  v/e  will  arrive  at 
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some  staggering  figures  as  the  cost  of  tiie  war  in  loss  of  trade. 
In  1900  the  aggregate  of  y^orld  exports  was  $10,000,000,000,  Not- 
withstanding the  Russo-Japanese  and  the  Balkan  wars  the  amount  was 
doubled  hy  1913.     If  the  rate  could  have  "been  maintained  exports 
should  have  douhled  again  in  another  12  years  and    ty  1925  amounted, 
to  $40,000,000,000.    iloY/  v/hat  is  the  accumulated  value  of  these 
hypothetical  exports?     The  1913  price  level  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
so  let  us  calculate  them  at  the  1927  valuation.     The  total  would 
mount  up  to  a  shortage  of  $200,000,000,000.     The  world's  foreign 
trade,  therefore,  has  yet  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  hr.s  to  its 
credit  w^'at  it  might  have  had  if  there  had  been  no  war.  Distressing 
as  this  fact  is,  there  is  occasion  for  much  rejoicing  that  this 
trade  is  definitely  on  the  upward  grade  and  that  Europe  as  a  -whole 
is  90  per  cent  back  to  where  it  was  before  it  was  enveloped  in  the 
flames  of  war.     Considering  all  the  difficulties  tha,t  have  been  met, 
this  is  a  remarkable  progress,  and  the  increase  of  the  past  two 
yearsj together  with  the  great  gains  in  currency  stabilization, 
promise  well  for  the  future  of  the  world's  trade." 

Trade  The  story  of  the  efforts  of  160  business  leaders  to  bring 

Relations    about  better  relationships  between  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  is  told  in  the  December  number  of  Nation's  Business  Maga- 
zine in  an  article  by  Vfalla-ce  M.  Alexander,  of  San  Prancisco, 
president  of  Alexander  and  Baldwin,  Ltd.     With  its  headquarters  at 
Honolulu,  the  interests  of  the  institute  take  their  direction  from 
a  cQiuncil,  composed  of  one  representa,tive  of  each  national  group 
in  the  federa,tion  which  it  comprehends.     In  this  country,  there  has 
been  set  up  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, headed  by  Dr.  Ray  Lymian  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford 
University,    Australia,  Canada,  China,  G-reat  Britain,  Japan,  Ne;? 
Zeala.nd,  and  Plawaii  also  have  representation  in  the  council,  Jrance, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  South  Amierican  States  v/ill  be  eligible  for 
participation  as  soon  as  they  can  provide  suitable  group  organiza- 
tions.    "The  160  members  of  the  American  Council,"  Mr.  Alexander 
says  in  the  article  he  has  written,  "are  responsible  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  studies  and  researches  that  miay  be  necessary  in  the 
United  States  in  preparation  for  the  round-table  discussions  at  the 
biennial  conferences,  two  of  which  have  been  in  Honolulu,  one  in 
1925  and  one  in  1927.     The  r^ext  conference  will  be  held  in  November 
1929  at  Kyoto,  Japan.    This  council  is  also  charged  with  the  work 
of  interpreting  the  conferences  to  the  Am.erican  people,  and  with 
interesting  other  organizations  in  Pacific  problems,  financial 
support  is  contributed  by  individuals,  organizations,  and  founda- 
tions, though  each  P-atiorial  organization  is  expected  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  its  OYOi  country.    For  1928,  the  combined  budget  for 
the  institute  and  the  American  council  ?;as  $130,000,  with  an  ad- 
ditional $128,000  required  for  special  researches  requested  at  the 
last  conference...." 
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Section  3 
MHKET  QUOTATIONS 

farm 

Products  ITovemlDer  26 — Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13  to  $17.25;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8,25  to  $11;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11.75 
to  $14.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12  to  $15;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10,75  to  $11.75;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.40  to  $8.70;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  m.ediuTi-i  to  choice  $7.25  to  $8.40;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $7.75  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  fro^g  above  quotations)  ;  slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.50  to 
$13.60;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.50  to 
$13.50. 

Grain  prices:    Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.21-|  to  $1.25%;  lTo.2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.32  to 
$1.35;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (12-^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.14|  to  $1.18; 
Uo,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.21^;  Kansas  City 
$1.12  to  $1.13;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  85^  nom, ;  Minneapolis  75  to 
76f?;  Kansas  City  77  to  78{if;  Uo.3  yellow  corn  Chicago  83|-  to  85^zJ; 
Minneapolis  82  to  8Z^i  Kansas  City  80  to  81s^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  4:5-^1^  to  47{zf;  Minneapolis  41^  to  43$zJ;  Kansas  City  4:4^^  to 
45^5^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Moujitain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.10-$1.35 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  '75^SO<p  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  85^z^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and 
70{z5-75^  f.o.b.  Waupaca,    New  York  Eliode  Island  G-reening  apples 
brought  $5-$6  per  barrel  in  Ne?/  York  City.    Eastern  Staymans  $1,25- 
$1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  the  East,    Midwestern  sacked  yellow 
onions  $4-$5  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  markets.    New  York  yellows 
$3.50-$4,50  in  a  few  cities.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $40-$50 
bp:lk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  ■^35-$38  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

December  future  contracts  on  the  Nev/  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 36  points  to  20.81{z5,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  36 
points  to  20.08{^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  53  points  to 
20.25^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  34  points  to  19.69^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.83£^. 

lillholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  51-|j^;  91  score  50^(p;  90  score  48^^, 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats  25^-^;  Single  Daisies  25^^;  Young  Americas  25^s^,  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  pui'pose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricaltiire,  particialarly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approvai  or  disapproval  of  views  aad  opinious  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WOBLD  STA-  A  Geneva  press  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Americans  held 

TISTICS  the  floor  at  most  of  yesterday's  session  of  the  International 

UEG-ED  Statist ica.l  Conference.    B.  Dana  Durand,  Department  of  Commerce 

representative,  Leon  M.  Estahrook  and  Asher  Hobson,  American 
m.embers  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  were  amon^ 
the  speakers.    Doctor  Durand  declared  t]ria,t  Y.'ashin^jton  favored  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  international  statistical  office,  although  it  ?/as  not  specified 
whether  the  United  States  would  consent  to  supervision  of  it  by  the  League  of 
Nations.    He  said  that  statistics  were  increasingly  valuable  to  nations  engaged 
in  international  trade  and  advocated  a  five-year  instead  of  a  ten-year  census. 
Mr.  Estabrook,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  world-vvide  agricultural  census  scheduled 
for  1920,  stressed  the  importance  of  standardization  before  that  time...." 


COTTOH  The  New  York  Tines  to-day  says:   "Approving  in  general 

MARKET  terms  a  plan  to  trade  in  securities  of  cotton  mill  companies  in 

TPADING-  addition  to  the  present  trading  in  cotton  futures,  the  Board  of 

Managers  of  the  IJe'w  York  Cotton  Exchange  appointed  yesterday 
John  H.  McEadden,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the  exchange,  as  chair- 
man of  a  special  connnittee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  this  purpose  and  to  suggest 
such  amendments  to  the  by-laws  and  rules  as  would  be  necessary  to  put  the  plan 
into  operation.     The  conmiittee  will  begin  holding  meetings  at  once...." 


MDIO  RE-  The  Vfeshington  Post  to-day  says:   "After  careful  study  of 

ALLOCATION         the  nev/  broadcasting  systcmi,  the  Radio  Commission  is  satisfied 
that  it  works  as  well  in  practice  as  it  promised  to  work  in 
theory.     The  whistles  and  heterodynes  still  prevalent  in  certain  • 
sections  of  the  band,  it  is  said,  are  caused  only  by  persistent  deviation  from 
assigned  frequencies  by  various  stations.     The  trouble  is  not  with  the  new 
system.    As  soon  as  every  station  in  the  country  finds  its  new  position  and  m^kes 
provision  for  adhering  to  it  without  v/obbling,  the  public  will  have  a  radio 
service  superior  to  any  it  has  ever  knovm. .. .Conditions  in  the  air  are  as  far 
superior  to  those  of  two  weeks  ago  as  the  new  allocation  plan  is  superior  to  the 
old.     In  another  week  or  so  the  remaining  interference  should  be  eliminated." 


G-EORGIA  A  Macon  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  following  the  closing 

BAMS  CLOSED      November  26  of  the  Eourth  Uatiorjal  Bank  of  Macon  after  a  run, 

eight  other  financial  institutions  yesterday  turned  their  affairs 
over  to  the  State  Banking  Department,     It  was  said  that  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Macon  bank  forced  the  others  to  shut  dOT/n,     The  banks  involved  are 
the  Earmers  Bank  of  Byron,  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Eort  Valley,  the  Irwinton  Bank 
of  Irwinton,  the  Bank  of  Byromville,  the  Bank  of  Bradley,  the  Earmers  and  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Gordon,  the  Bank  of  Culloden  and  the  Bank  of  Preston. 
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Section  2 

Business  "In  the  general  lousiness  situation  there  is  ample  evidence 

Outlook       to  support  the  expectation  of  continued  prosperity,"  states  the 

current  issue  of  the  G-uaranty  Survey,  puhlished  "by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co. ,  of  New  York.     "This  evidence  is  not  found  in  the  mere  fact  of 
great  industrial  activity;  for  such  a  condition,  while  it  certainly 
implies  a  large  volTome  of  aggregate  purchasing  power,  may  only  be 
contrihuting  to  an  unsound  position  in  commodity  markets,  if  the  pur- 
chasing power  is  flowing  into  the  wrong  channels,"  the  Survey  con- 
tinues.    "The  significant  fact  is  that  the  high  wage  scales  and  the 
widely  distributed  income  of  the  last  few  years  apparently  continue 
to  operate  as  strongly  as  ever^  so  that  active  industrial  operations 
are  "balanced  "by  a  ready  movement  of  goods  into  the  hands  of  consumers. 
The  situation  has  "been  improved  this  year  "by  further  agricultural  re- 
covery, "by  a  stronger  position  in  certain  industries  that  have  "been 
facing  special  difficulties,  "by  a  decline  in  unemployment,  and  by  a 
continuance  of  economic  progress  in  foreign  countries.     There  remain 
a  few  factors  that  are  frequently  mentioned  as  possible  sources  of 
disturbance.     The  situation  can  not  be  considered  perfectly  balanced 
as  long  as  such  important  industries  as  coal,  textiles,  shipping, 
petroleum,  and  others  are  seriously  embarrassed.    There  is  still  room 
for  great  improvement  in  agriculture.     The  swift  mechancial  and  in- 
dustrial progress  of  recent  years  has  necessitated  readjustments  which 
are  still  under  way,  and  which  entail  stagnation  in  some  lines  and 
severe  competition  in  many  more...." 


California  A  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  27  says: 

Wool  "Plans  for  the  organization  of  a  wool  marketing  concern,  to  be  owned 

Growers'  and  operated  by  the  wool-growing  interests  of  California  and  probably 
Plan  several  of  the  Pacific  slope  States,  have  been  formulated  at  San 

Francisco  by  a  group  of  15  representative  gro7/ers,  following  the  ad- 
journment of  the  annual  convention  of  the  California  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  it  is  officially  announced. ,. .The  organization  will  offer 
complete  facilities  for  warehousing  v/ool  in  San  Francisco,  and  will 
assist  the  grower-members  in  the  selling  of  wool  before  shearing  and 
after  shearing  either  at  the  ranch  or  when  warehoused.     It  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  wool  m.en  involved  in  the  new  organization  to  promote 
a  project  which  will  result  in  the  establishment  at  San  Francisco  of 
a  central  warehouse  and  marketing  organization  which  will  gradually 
take  over  the  handling  of  the  entire  wool  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast, , , , " 


Canadian  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  November  27 

Packing        says:  "The  meat  packing  industry  of  Canada  experienced  considerable 
Industry      growth  in  1927,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  number  of  plants, 

amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  value  added  by  manufacturing,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Although  the  number 
of  animals  which  passed  through  the  packing  houses  was  considerably 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  total  volume  of  products 
increased  proportionately,  the  value  of  the  output  was  only  slightly 
above  1926.    The  total  value  of  production  of  the  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  and  allied  industries  in  Canada  in  1927  was  $167,220,- 
892,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $83,801,  and  over  1925 
of  $3,404,082.    Value  for  1927  was  the  largest  since  the  high  price 
period  at  the  close  of  the  war,  culminating  in  a  value  of 
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$240,544,618  in  1920,  after  which  the  annual  value  of  production 
fell  to  $133,740,271  in  1924.     The  numher  of  plants  in  operation 
in  1927  was  76,  an  increase  of  three  over  the  previous  year.  Capital 
investment  in  the  industry  showed  a  gain  of  $4,899,305  to  $60, 612, ~ 
029.    Employees  increased  363  to  11,048  and  salaries  and  wages  hy 
$793,612  to  $14,551,250.     Total  value  of  products  of  Canadian 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing  industry  exported  during  1927  was 
$39,790,271  compared  with  $42,188,480  in  1926.    Value  of  products 
of  the  same  kind  imported  during  the  year  was  $20,937,796  against 
$19,382,716  in  the  previous  year." 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  The  (Sioux  Palls)  Daily  Argus-Leader  for 

Industry      November  24  says:   "Among  the  "bright  item.s  of  the  day  we  find  the 
In  South      following  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Brookings  Register: 
Dakota  'Government  figures,  just  a^nnounced,  show  that  in  the  Ninth  Federal 

Reserve  District,  which  includes  South  Dakota,  the  income  from 
dairy  products  in  the  month  of  September  this  year  was  approximately 
$5,000,000,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  over  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  svia  of  five  millions,  distributed  among  all  the  farms  in  the 
district,  does  not  represent  ar^  outstanding  amount  for  any  individ- 
ual farmer,  but  it  does  show  that  dairying  is  on  the  increase.... 
There  is  much  room  for  improvement  yet,  but  this  State  is  certainly 
gettiing  along  better  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  Continued 
increases  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  and  continued  gains  in  pro- 
duction per  cow,  as  reports  from  the  cow  testing  associations  show, 
are  bringing  steady  relief  from  the  financial  depression  in  this 
State.*     This  is  interesting  and  points  out  a  trend  that  will  mean 
much  in  the  development  of  South  Dakota.     With  reasonable  prices 
-    being  paid  for  dairy  and  poultry  products,  common  sense  dictates 
that  we  devote  increasing  attention  to  them.     The  great  business  of 
this  State  is  agriculture  and  its  prosperity  or  poverty  concerns 
every  one  of  us.    More  wealth  on  the  farms  means  more  business  in 
the  towns  and  cities.     Sections  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  the  encouragement  of  dairying  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  South  Dakota,  can't  do  the  same  thing." 

G-eorgia  Florida  Tim.es-Union  for  November  26  says:  "It  seems  that 

Pecans         the  pecan  crop  in  Thomas  County,  G-eorgia,  offers  much  in  the  ?;ay 

of  compensation  for  dama,ges  sustained  by  storms  during  late  summer 
to  other  crops.     The  Thomasville  Times-Enterprise  estimates  that 
a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  will  be  gathered  in  Thomas  County 
this  fall  and  winter.    Many  pecans  are  already  being  brought  to 
market,  and  high  prices  are  being  received  for  them.     This  is  eLue, 
according  to  The  Times-Enterprise,  to  the  fact  tliat  large  candy 
manufacturing  concerns  over  the  Nation  are  buying  up  al^  of  the 
pecans  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  thus  the  price  is  boosted.  Pecans 
in  Thomasville  are  selling  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  the  quality.    The  pamper  places  a  conservative 
estimate  upon  the  value  of  the  crop  in  that  county  alone  at 
$250,000.    (Quality  and  size,  seedlings  included,  are  superior  to  any 
crop  in  m^ny  years.  The  Times-Enterprise  says.     The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  west  Florida  pecan  crop,  which  is  estimated  to  bring  well 
over  a  lialf  million  dollars  this  season  from  four  or  five  counties 
in  that  section." 
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Land  Spec-  Speculation  in  privately  owned  land  under  a  proposed  Federal 

ulation       reclamation  project  is  'oeing  successfully  curbed  "by  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Eeclamation.     On  all  of  the  more  recent  projects 
proposed  for  construction  part  of  the  irrigable  area,  v/hich  from  an 
economic  standpoint  should  be  a  part  of  the  project,  is  in  private 
ownership  and  undeveloped,  says  a  statement  issued  by  the  bureau.  In 
its  raw  state  this  land  is  declared  to  be  worth  no  more  than  any 
other  undeveloped  land.    Heretofore,  however,   it  is  pointed  out,  the 
merest  suggestion  of  the  construction  by  the  G-overnment  of  irrigation 
works  has  resulted  in  an  inflation  of  land  prices  and  the  pyramiding 
of  these  prices  y/nenever  such  land  hs.s  changed  hands.     This  has 
brought  about  either  a  final  prohibitive  price  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  development  of  the  la.nd  or  the  land  has  ultimately  been  pur- 
chased under  the  incentive  of  a  boom  by  a  prospective  settler,  who 
then  finds  that  his  visually  meager  capital  has  been  practically  ex- 
hausted in  the  transaction  and  his  remaining  funds  are  insufficient 
properly  to  develop  his  purchase  Y/hen  water  is  available. .To  prevent 
such  a  situation  on  the  new  projects  under  construction,  the  bureau, 
prior  to  construction,  entered  into  contracts  with  the  owners  of  such 
land  included  in  the  irrigation  district,  providing  for  an  appraisal 
of  the  land  at  its  value  as  undeveloped  land,  without  reference  to 
the  proposed  irrigation  development. 

Sugar  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  November  24  says: 

"The  lower  the  price  of  sugar  falls  the  more  anxiously  do  sugar 
producers  cast  about  for  ways  and  means  of  improving  their  situa- 
tion.   Four  possible  ways  of  accomplishing  this  have  been  more  or 
less  extensively  discussed.     One  of  these  methods,  which  thus  far 
has  failed  to  obtain  the  support  necessary  to  its  successful  opera- 
tion, is  the  limitation  of  production  by  international  agreement, 
"The  recent  history  of  attempts  to  exploit  this  possibility  and  the 
reason  v;hy  these  attempts  have  not  succeeded  are  familiar  enough  so 
that  they  need  not  be  enlarged  on  here.    Another  means  of  maintaining 
profits  in  the  face  of  continually  fcalling  prices  that  has  been 
urged  upon  producers  is  to  cheapen  costs  of  production.     The  decisive 
factor  in  any  business  is  not  the  selling  price,  but  the  spread  be- 
tween this  ,.rice  and  the  cost,    j^Iobody  would  have  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  sugar  at  2^  cents  if  the  cost  was  not  more  than  1-f  cents. 
Real,  heartfelt  dissatisfaction  with  ffugar  quotations  is  voiced 
only  by  those  producers  who  can  get  only  2ir  cents  for  sugar  that 
has  alread;)''  cost  them  2-z  cents  or  more, ..  .There  is  not  a  pound  of 
sugar  anywhere  tha.t  could  not  be  ..lOved  at  a  price  buyers  are  willing 
to  pay.     The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  too  many 
sugar  producers  in  the  world  v/ho  are  unable,  either  from  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  or  from  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  to  bring  their  costs  below  the  market  level.     The  sugar 
producer  who  has  the  intelligence,  the  capital,  and  the  conditions 
of  land  and  labor  required  for  producing  sugar  at  the  lowest  cost 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  put  out  of  business.     The  v/orld  in  all 
probability  never  will  consum.e  less  than  25,000,000  tons  of  sugar 
annually,  and  without  doubt  cons'omption  will  reach  40,000,000  tons 
or  more  in  the  next  fev;  decades...." 
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L'lAilllET  C^UOTATIOiJS 

Farm 

Products  November  27 — Sla.iighter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers 

(1100-1500  llDs.)  iL'ood  and  choice  $13.50  to  $17.50;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8<,25  to  $11;  heifers  (850  ll)s.  dovm)  gcod  and  choice  $12 
to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $12;  heavj'  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ids.)  medram,  good  and  choice  $8.40  to  $8.80;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $7.35  to  $8.50;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roast- 
ing pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations)  $6.50  to  $7.75.  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.75  to 
$13.85;  feeding  lamibs  (range  stock)  m.edium  to  choice  $11.50  to 
$13.50. 

Grain  prices:    Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.20  7/8  to  $1,24  7/8;  No. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City 
$1.32  to  $1.35;  Ho. 2  hard  winter  (12^^^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.14 
to  $1.18;  Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas  City 
$1.11-|-  to  $1.12^-;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  84{^  nom. ;  Minneapolis 
74|  to  75^f ;  Kansas  City  78  to  79-^^;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  84 
to  86^;  Minneapolis  to  81-|-{zJ;  Kansas  City  81  to  82-^{^;  Ho. 3 

white  oats  Chicago  46:|-  to  46^^^;  Minneapolis  41-g-  to  43^^;  Kansas  City 
44  to  45^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-$1.30  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75y?-85^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Eound  Whites  80y;-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  70^  f.o.b. 
Waupaca.    Hew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  sold  at  $40-$50  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  $38-$40  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Virginia  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  $1.75-$3.50  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets. 
Tennessee  Hancy  Halls  $1.85-$2  per  bushel  hamper  in  Chicago.  Hew 
York  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  $5.25  per  barrel  in  Hew  York  City. 
Eastern  Yorks  and  Staymans  $1.25-$1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  the  East. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  52^;  91  score,  50-^^;  90  score,  48^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Elats,  25-|-^';  Single  Daisies,  25$^;  Young  Americas,  25^{^. 

December  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  21  points  to  20.60^  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  21 
points  to  19,87^  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  30  points  to 
19,95^.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  21  points  to  19.48{^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.86{z5.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  1  he  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SEB.TOR 
CAPPEE  ON 
TAEIFP 
LEGISLATION 


The  press  to-day  reports  t?iat  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas 
yesterday  declared  himself  for  the  enactment  at  the  short  ses- 
sion of  Congress  of  emergency  tariff  legislation  to  revise  the 
schedules  on  farm  products  "upward"  at  once.  He  advocated  the 
postponement  of  general  tariff  revision  and  asserted  that  when  it 
was  undertaken  later  it  should  preserve  the  "new  rislationship" 


■between  agricultural  and  other  products. 


DAIRY  The  Associated  Press  yesterday  reported  from  Elgin,  111.: 

CONDITIONS         "Farmers. . .November  28  described  the  meager  profits  of  dairy 
IN  ILLINOIS       farming  in  northern  Illinois,  once  the  Nation's  leading  section 
in  dairy  production.    So  low  are  prices  paid  for  milk  shipped  to 
Chicago,  they  declared,  that  dairy  farmers  might  better  get  jobs 
as  day  laborers.    They  have  threatened  to  curtail  shipments  to  the  Chicago 
market  unless  distributers  pay  more  for  milk.    A  fact-finding  commission  of  the 
Chicago  milk-marketing  committee  was  told  that  even  the  gift  of  a  farm  or  a 
herd  of  cows  would  not  attract  youths  to  dairy  farms...." 


BRITISH      ^  A  London  press  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Lord  Melchett , 

TARIFF  formerly  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  former  Cabinet  Minister  and  free  trader 

URG-ED  and  one  of  Britain's  foremost  leaders  of  industry,  appealed  to 

his  f ellowcountrymen  last  night  to  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  as  the  Americans  had,  and  to  put  a  tariff  wall  around 
the  British  Empire. .. .Lord  Melchett 's  speech,  which  was  delivered  at  a  luncheon  . 
of  the  Empire  Industries  Association,  fell  on  ears  made  more  receptive  by  this 
morning's  publication  of  the  report  of  the  British  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris, 
telling  the  story  of  France's  unexampled  prosperity  at  a  time  when  Britain  is 
still  suf f ering ,from  the  effects  of  postwar  depression.     'If  we  only  had  the 
courage  to  put  a  ring-fence  tariff  wall  around  the  Empire,'  said  Lord  Melchett, 
'there  would  not  be  a  single  free  trader  left  who  could  oppose  such  an  extension 
of  the  free  exchange  of  goods  as  this  would  involve.    The  American  people  have 
never  hesitated  to  defend  their  position  by  means  of  high  tariffs.    Can  we  our- 
selves go  on  without  some  measures  of  the  kind?..," 


TBAVEL  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "America  has  become  a 

STATISTICS         Nation  of  travelers.    Statistics  have  just  been  issued  by  the 

Department  of  Labor  to  show  that  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  318,419  citizens  of  this  country  departed  for  visits 
to  other  lands.    The  American  Automiobile  Association  makes  the  startling  esti- 
mate that  44,000,000  tourists— more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States — ^have  made  long  motor  trips  this  year...." 
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Section  2 

Airdromes  A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Great  Britain  to  make  every  munici- 

in  Britain     pality  in  the  country  realize  the  advantage  which  would  result 

from  having  a  landing  ground  for  airplanes  within  its  limits,  accord- 
ing to  advices  just  transmitted  to  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
■  "by  its  British  Information  Service.     The  British  Air  Council  recent- 
ly issued  a  circular  letter  drawing  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  cross-channel  air  service,  stating  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
council  that  every  town  of  any  importance  will  sooner  or  later  find 
it  just  as  essential  to  possess  well-sited  airdromes,  as  it  does 
to-day  to  possess  railway  stations,  roads  and  garages.    Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  possihility  that  delay  in  making  provision  for  air- 
dromes may  result  either  in  land  suitable  for  the  purpose  being  built 
upon  or  its  price  becoming  prohibitive.     It  is  stated  that  municipal 
airdromes  not  only  provide  the  first  essential  for  communication  by 
air,  but  as  open  spaces  established  for  all  time  also  promote  public 
health  in  areas  becomiing  more  densely  populated. 

jQusiness  The  following  is  a  sumimry  of  general  business  and  fina,ncial 

Condi-         conditions  throughout  the  several  federal  Eeserve  Districts,  based 
tlpns  upon  statistics  for  the  months  of  October  and  November,  as  will  ap- 

pear in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Federal  Eeserve  Bulletin  and 
the  m-onthly  reports  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks:     "Industry  con- 
tinued active  in  October  and  the  distribution  of  commodities  was  in 
large  voliame.    Wholesale  commodity  jjrices  declined  sharply  owing 
chiefly  to  decreases  in  the  prices  of  farm  products.    Member  bank 
credit  in  use  increased  in  October  and  November,  while  reserve  bank 
credit  outstanding  showed  little  change.     Conditions  in  the  money 
market  were  somewhat  easier.     Industrial  production  continued  in 
October  at  the  high  level  of  September  and  considerably  above  the 
level  of  a  year  ago.    Output  of  minerals  increased  over  September, 
while  the  production  of  manufactures  declined  slightly.    Factory  em- 
ployment and  payrolls  increased  to  the  highest  level  since  early  in 
1S27,    The  production  of  pig  iron  was  particularly  large  in  October 
and  the  first  half  of  November,  and  the  output  of  steel  continued 
in  record  volume.    Automobile  production  declined  considerably  in 
October  after  exceptional  activity  in  September,  and  showed  further 
reduction  in  November,  as  is  usual  at  this  season.    Activity  in- 
creased in  October  in  meat-packing  and  in  the  textile  industries, 
with  the  exception  of  silk.     Copper  mining  and  smelting  continued 
at  a  high  level,  and  the  output  of  coal  and  petroleum  increased  by 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount,  while  the  production  of  zinc 
declined.    There  was  also  a  decline  in  the  output  of  lumber  and 
building  materials.    Building  contracts  awarded  continued  to  in- 
crease in  October  and  were  larger  tlian  in  that  month  of  any  previons 
year,  but  declined  sharply  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  November. 
The  increase  in  October  was  due  principally  to  large  contracts 
for  engineering  and  industrial  proj ects, .. .Between  October  24  and 
November  21  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  loans  and  invest- 
ments of  member  banks  in  leading  cities,  but  at  the  end  of  this 
period  the  total  was  still  below  the  large  volume  outstanding  at 
the  middle  of  the  year.    Loans  chiefly  for  commercial  purposes  re- 
mained at  a  high  level  during  the  period  and  loans  on  securities 
showed  further  growth,  reflecting  a  marked  increase  in  the  volume 
of  loans  to  brokers  and  dealers  in  securities.     Investments  showed 
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further  decline.    During  the  four  weeks  ending  NovemlDer  21  there 
was  little  change  in  the  volume  of  reserve  hank  credit  in  use. 
Reserve  bank  holdings  of  acceptances  increased  further  and  dis- 
counts for  member  banks  declined.    During  the  last  week  of  October 
and  the  first  three  weeks  of  November  conditions  in  the  money  market 
were  com.ev/hat  easier;  the  rate  on  four  to  six  months  comn:ercial 
paper  declined  from  a  level  of  5-^  per  cent  to  a  range  of  from  5-|  to 
5-^  per  cent,  and  rates  on  call  and  time  loans  in  the  open  market 
also  declined  slightly," 


Milk  Sit-  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  November  24 

uation         says:  "Proof  of  the  need  of  more  even  production  of  milk  in  New 
in  Nev;         England  comes  in  a  striking  form  through  the  present  milk  situation 
England        in  the  Boston  market.    After  a  season  of  abundant  supply,  milk  has 
suddently  beoome  quite  short.     Surplus  for  November  will  be  so  low 
that  the  net  price  for  all  milk  delivered  in  the  10th  zone  will  be 
more  than  $3  per  100  pounds.     Last  June  milk  was  so  abundant  and 
surplus  ran  so  high  that  the  10th  zone  price  was  $2.15  per  hundred 
pounds.    No  better  proof  of  the  need  can  be  found  than  in  these 
figures.    The  milk  produced  in  June  was  much  more  than  the  market 
needed  and  the  result  was  a  lov7  price.    Now  the  production  is  con- 
siderably less  than  is  needed  and  the  price  is  high,  as  the  markets 
are  asking  for  more  milk  than  is  available.     The  cream  which  at 
present  is  coming  in  from  K&,nsas  might  just  as  well  be  produced 
right  here  in  New  England.    Every  100  pounds  of  milk  production 
that  could  have  been  transferred  from  June  to  November  would  have 
meant  at  least  85  cents  per  100  more  to  the  producers.     It  is  true 
that  it  costs  more  to  produce  milk  in  November  than  it  does  in 
June  but  it  does  in  June  but  it  does  not  cost  85  cents  per  100  more. 
It  is  surely  good  business  to  transfer  some  of  this  production  in 
May  and  June  over  to  the  fall  months,  and  thus  to  get  a  substantial- 
ly higher  price.    There  are  other  advantages  to  even  production. 
Chief  of  these  is  the  stabilization  it  gives  to  the  markets  and 
the  strength  it  would  give  to  the  N  E  M  P  A  in  negotiating  for 
prices  month  by  month.    But  the  outstanding  advantage,  a  substan- 
tially higher  price,  is  right  out  in  the  open  where  everyone  can 
see  it  clearly  in  the  present  situation,    A  dairyman  might  fail 
to  realize  the  importance  of  stabilization  of  the  market  but  he 
can  not  ignore  the  fact  that  100  pounds  of  milk  novf  is  worth  85 
cents  more  than  it  was  in  June.    Anything  that  can  be  done  by 
the  N  E  M  P  A,  the  extension  services  of  the  various  States,  and 
the  departments  of  agriculture,  to  encourage  more  even  production 
v;ill  be  an  important  service  to  the  dairy  industry  of  Nev/  England. 
The  Vermont  extension  service  is  setting  the  pace  in  an  educational 
program  to  encourage  miore  even  production  of  milk  in  that  State. 
The  N  E  M  P  A  at  its  recent  meeting  voted  that  its  directors  should 
develop  some  marketing  plan  which  would  tend  to  even  production. 
The  Homestead  urges  that  both  these  movements  be  pushed  vigorously 
so  that  the  enormous  losses  due  to  uneven  production  may  be  reduced, 
or  done  away  with  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 
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Oregon  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  November  22  says: 

Apples  "More  apple  shipments  "by  water  seem  to  be  on  the  cards.  A  preliminary 
for  shipment  of  2,100  "boxes  of  Oregon  apples  has  Just  been  loaded  at 

India  Portland  for  India.    Portland  also  has  another  item  of  interest  to 

apple  producers.    Two  additional  piers  are  to  be  built  on  the  water- 
front of  Portland;  also  a  second  cold  storage  warehouse.     The  present 
warehouse  has  a  capacity  of  300,000  boxes  of  fresh  apples.     The  new 
warehouse  will  provide  additional  space  for  200,000  boxes,  making  a 
total  of  500,000  boxes  in  all.     The  additional  piers  will  provide  for 
a  total  berthing  space  for  five  large  vessels  at  one  time  as  well  as 
for  two  or  three  river  barges.    Ships  and  apples  are  coming  nearer 
together. " 


(Queensland  A  Brisbane  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  24  neports 

Exports       that  the  steamer  "Middlesex"  is  taking  to  London  one  of  the  largest 
Cheese         cargoes  of  (.Queensland  cheese  that  has  ever  left  Brisbane.  The 

vessoi  has  on  board  6,925  crates  of  cheese  weighing  1,050,200  pounds, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  consignment  of  over  10,000  boxes  of  butter. 


A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  27  says:  "Sales 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  breaking  all  previous  records  by  many 
millions,  will  be  from  $340,000,000  to  $350,000,000  for  1928,  ac- 
cording to  present  indications.     Sales  for  1927  were  $292,927,000. 
A  leading  executive  of  the  organization  November  26  authorized  an 
estimate  of  $340,000,000,  which  in  itself  is  an  advance  of  $10,000,- 
000  over  the  last  previous  estimate  of  the  annual  toll.     In  former 
years  the  best  months  were  October  and  November,  because  of  the 
volume  of  buying  from  the  agricultural  sections  at  that  time.  Addi- 
tion of  urban  business  as  well  as  booming  holiday  trade  has  shifted 
the  balance  to  December...." 

Maniof acturers  Record  for  November  22  says:  "B.  F.  Williamson 
of  G-ainesville,  Fla. ,  reports  that  the  first  unit  of  a  large  plant 
for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  tung  oil  nuts  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gainesville  is  under  way,  and  that  the  1928  crop  will  be  pressed 
in  the  new  plant.    Pressing  machinery  is  being  supplied  by  the 
V.  D.  Anderson  Co, ,  0,'lev eland,  Ohio.,  and  separating  and  shelling 
machinerj^'  by  Bauer  Bros.,  Springfield,  Ohio.    The  entire  operation 
is  automatic  and  human  hands  do  not  touch  the  product  from  the  time 
the  dry  fruit  enters  the  feeding  hopper.     It  is  reported  that  young 
trees  are  coming  into  bearing  rapidly.     In  1923  there  were  14,000 
trees  planted  in  groves;  now  there  are  over  400,000  such  trees,  and 
preliminary  surveys  show  that  about  1,000  acres  will  be  planted  this 
fall  in  Florida, ..." 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  November  24  says: 

"There  is  a  much  better  spirit  in  the  wool  trade.    Buying  has  been 
less  voluminous  here  this  week,  but  mid-western  cities  are  understood 
to  have  had  good  business,  especially  the  worsted  mills,  and  now  the 
woolen  mills  also  are  doing  better.    Prices  are  all  very  firm.  Foreign 
markets  are  generally  firm  on  merino  wools,  with  some  irregularity 
reported  at  the  Cape  and  in  G-eelong  this  week  on  wools  of  average 
quality  fleece  type.    Crossbred  wools  in  New  Zealand,  and  especially 
in  South  AiTierica  have  been  stronger  for  all  good  wools.  London, 
which  opened  a  full  5  per  cent  above  the  close  of  the  previous  series, 
on  the  average  has  maintained  its  opening  strength  throughout  the 
week,  withdrawals  being  few," 
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Products  November  28 — Livestock  prices  qiaoted:  Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers;  Steers  (1100-1500  l"bs.)  good  and  choice 
$13.75  to  $17.50;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8.25  to  $11;  heifers 
(850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and 
choice,  $13.25  to  $15.75;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good 
and  choice,  $11  to  $12;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $8,50  to  $8.85;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium 
to  choice  $7.50  to  $8.65;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $5.75  to  $7.85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations);  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13.25  to  $14.25;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11,50  to  $13.50. 

G-rain  prices:     No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  83;^;  Minneapolis  75 
to  76^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  83^  to  84-|^zJ;  Minneapolis  81  to  82^^; 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  46  to  48|{zf;  Minneapolis  41  7/8  to  42  7/8(p. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  12  points,  closing  at  19.60{zJ  per  lb.    On  the  same 
day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  19^.    December  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  18  points  to  20.78{zJ,  and  on 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  13  points  to  20^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  52{zf;  91  score,  50-^jzf;  90  score,  48^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  25^^;  Single  Daisies,  25^^;  Young  Americas,  25^(p, 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ,) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  PreM  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  a«ws  of  importance. 
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INTEEMTIOML  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  of  yesterday  says:  "It 

STOCK  SHOW         is. not  necessary  to  inform  the  rural  regions  of  the  country  that 
tomorrow,  with  the  opening  of  the,  International  Live:. Stock 
Exposition — with  which  is  linked  the  horse  show,  the  v/ool  show, 
and  the  International  Hay  and  Grain  Show — Chicago  hecomes  the  agricultural  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States.    But  this  fact,  so  v/ell  appreciated  "by  farmers 
throughout  the  land,  is  less  realized  "by  the  average  citizen  of  the  very  city 
in  which  the  stock  show  will  he  held.    However,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the 
number  of  Chicagoans  who  attend  the  shovv  has  progressively  increased  in  recent 
years.    Business  men  particularly  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit  to  the  show. 
Agriculture  is  an  industry  of  such  immense  and  pervasive  importance  that  every 
business  man  ought  to  be  interested  in  those  major  aspects  of  it  which  are 
brilliantly  presented  at  the  stock  show... The  present  stock  show  has  a  record 
entry  list.     In  last  year's  show,  forty-two  States  were  represented.     This  year 
there  is  representation  from  every  State  in  the  country.     In  addition  there 
are  entries  from  Alaska,  Canada,  Scotland,  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales, 
from  all  these  places,  farmers  and  agricultural  experts  will  come  to  attend 
the  show.     The  breeding  of  finer  livestock  has  resulted  from  the  intense  com- 
petition in  the  stock  show  and  from  the  stimulus  afforded  to  grov/ers  who  come 
annually  to  see  the  exhibits  and  add  to  their  fund  of  knowledge...." 


BUSIMISS  According  to  the  press  to-day,  Bradstreet's  smnimry  of 

COMDITIONS         the  trend  of  trade  is  in  part  as  follows:  "In  the  industries 

there  were  reports  of  a  speeding  up  of  steel  ingot  output,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  rather  less  active  call  for  various  kinds 
of  finished  steel,  v;ith  some  softening  exhibited  in  quotations.    Pig  iron 
prices,  however,  were  somewhat  firmer.     Good  bookings  of  cars  and  rails  by 
large  transportation  interests  for  next  year's  delivery  were  noted  at  some 
western  markets. .. .In  the  textiles  the  recent  sharp  rise  of  1^  cents  in  raw 
cotton  in  about  ten' days  and  of  3^  cents  from  the  low  level  of  autumn  was  stiirn- 
ulating  to  cotton  goods,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  from  northern  as  well  as 
southern  centers  come  reports  that  large  business  was  offering  at  prices  that 
carried  little  profit.    The  raw  wool  market  has  reported  business  more  widely 
distributed,  with  prices  stronger.    Rayon  and  kindred  lines  of  textiles  were 
reported  active  in  manufacturing  lines." 

Dun's  weekly  reviev;  of  business  _  off  ers  the  following  comments:  "In  any 
appraisal  of  commercial  conditions  at  this  season  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  normal  influences  which  operate  to  lessen  activities  in  some  lines,  and  also 
for  forces  that  tend  to  bring  about  expansion  in  other  channels.    A  contrast 
is  witnessed  at  present  between  trends  in  manufacturing  and  wholesaling,  where 
there  is  a  gradual  let-down,  and  in  retail  trade,  which  is  undergoing  a  stimu- 
lus, but  such  a  phase  is  v;holly  in  keeping  with  the  usual  experience  at  this 
period,.. The  large  volume  of  the  turnover,  thus  far,  suggests  that  the  best 
previous  recoriis  will  be  eq;aaled,  if  not  exceeded,  and  it  is  a  reflection  of  the 
extensive  industrial  employment  and  the  well-maintained  general  purchasing 
power. ..." 
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Agriculture  A  Bucharest  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  30  says: 

in  Eromania  "Westernization  of  the  constitutional  basis  of  Euraania  was  decreed 
November  29  in  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  new  Juliu  Maniu  government, 
Public  servants,  courts  and  the  army  are  to  be  made  independent  of 
political  powers.     The  government  is  to  be  decentralized  by  estab- 
lishing local  elective  autonomiy.     Since  agriculture  forms  the  chief 
industry  of  Eum.ania,  other  branches  of  production  are  to  be  made 
dependent  on  it,  and  export  taxes  are  to  be  abolished  in  tim.e  to 
make  agriculture  more  profitable.     The  Bratianu  laws  of  1924  will 
be  revised  to  enable  foreign  capital  to  enter  Eoniania. . . . " 


Canad  ian 
Wheat 
Pool 
Parmer s 
Paid 


The  press  of  November  30  reports:   "Members  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Pool,  -who  number  more  than  140,000  farmers  in  Western  Canada, 
received  $1,42  not  per  bushel  for  their  No.l  Northern  wheat  in  the 
1S27-23  crop  year.    Payments  for  lower  grades  were  in  proportion. 
Checks  for  the  final  paym.ent  of  2t  cents  per  bushel  on  all  grades 
have  recently  been  mailed.    A  total  of  $4,722,105.29  was  distributed 
in  this  final  payment  to  farmers  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.     The  final  price  of  $1,42  for  No.l  wheat  compares  with 
$1.45  paid  last  year,  $1.45  in  1926  and  $1.66  in  1925  and  $1.01 
paid  by  the  Alberta  pool  in  1924,  the  first  unit  of  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Pool  which  went  into  business  in  1923.     In  1925  and  1926  the 
market  price  for  v.aeat  was  the  highest  since  the  wa-r..." 


Commerce  "The  United  States  had  a  little  less  prosperity  in  the 

Depart-        fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  than  in  the  two  previous  years, 
ment  Re-      but  the  prevailing  trend  of  business  is  still  upward according 
port  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  W.  P.  Whiting, 

issued  November  29,"  The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  continued  the 
high  economic  activity  which  has  been  characteristic  of  American 
industry  during  recent  years,"  states  the  report.     "There  wss  a 
slight  recession  during  the  latter  part  of  the  calendar  year  1927, 
but  this  was  fully  recovered  during  the  first  six  months  of  1928. 
As  a  result  of  this  temporary  reduction  in  activity,  however,  several 
of  the  indicators  of  business  conditions  show  for  the  fiscal  year 
1927-28  as  a  v/hole  an  average  a  little  below  the  peak  levels  of 
1926-27,  although  almost  every  one  of  them,  stood  materially  higher 
than  during  such  prosperous  years  as  1923-24  and  1924-25.  The 
slackening  of  business  in  the  earlier  m.onths  of  the  fiscal  year  Just 
closed  was  due  to  special  and  tem.porary  causes,  am.ong  others  the 
dam-age  caused  by  the  great  Mississippi  flood,  the  prolongation  of 
the  effect  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  of  the  crop  of  1926,  and  the 
temporary  shut-down  of  certain  large  motor-vehicle  plants  for  re- 
adjustment of  models.    At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1927-28 
business  in  nearly  all  branches  was  on  a  level  rarely  if  ever 
before  attained*     The  volume  of  production  and  consumption  for  the 
year  as  a  whole  and  the  physical  quantity  of  exports  and  imports 
were  very  large,  unemployment  was  relatively  unimportant,  and  the 
rate  of  rea.l  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  remained  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world."    The  re- 
port says  that  the  stability  of  wholesale  prices  for  the  last  six 
years  has  helped  keep  business  on  an  even  keel.    During  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  has  been  a  small  upward  movement  in  wholesale 
prices.    Prices  of  the  major  commodities  have  also  shown  steadiness.  " 
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Prices  of  agricultural  products  in  1927-28  averaged  consideralDly 
higher  than  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  as  against  a  slight 
decrease  in  other  commodities,    Eetail  prices  in  recent  years  have 
"been  even  steadier  than  wholesale  prices.     "After  the  sharp  "break 
in  1921-22  the  semi-annual  indices  of  cost  of  living  have  not  varied 
from  one  another  "by  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent,"  says  the  report. 
"The  last  two  years  have  shown  a  slight  decline  in  the  cost  of 
living,"    The  stability  of  prices  and  the  somewhat  improved  position 
of  agriculture  since  the  years  of  deflation  following  the  World  War 
were  pictured  as  contrihuting  to  a  situation  which  had  heen  marked 
"by  no  e::tended  period  of  severe  depression.    Attention  also  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  year  1927-28  witnessed  a  continuance  of 
the  heavy  volume  of  "building  and  other  construction  work,  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  general  industrial  activity. 
(Press,  Nov.  30,) 

Fox  Pelt  A  Wausau,  Wis.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Novem-ber  30  re- 

Sale  ports:  "A  shipment  of  7,500  silver  black  fox  pelts  has  been  con- 

signed to  a  New  York  concern  by  Fromm  Brothers,  fox  breeders  of 
Hamburg,  and  the  season's  production  is  expected  to  sell  for  more 
than  $1,350,000.    Last  year's  shipments  of  6,000  pelts  sold  for 
more  than  $1,000,000.     The  pelts,  transported  in  express  cars  under 
armed  guards,  arrived  in  IJevj  York  before  the  Ham.burg  Company  an- 
nounced that  the  shipment  had  been  made.    Auction  of  the  pelts  will 
take  place  in  January." 

Irish  The  Farmers'  G-azette  (Dublin)  for  November  17  says:  "Fnile 

Cattle         the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Irish  Free  State  increased  from  about 
2|  millions  in  1854  to  about  4  millions  in  1927,  the  number  of 
m.ilch  cows  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  whole  period;  the 
total  number  in  1854  being  1,177,000  as  compared  with  1,235,000  in 
1927,     The  great  increase  in  cattle  is,  therefore,  due  not  to  any 
large  augmentation  of  the  dairy  herds  of  the  country,  but  to  the 
retention,  in  greatly  increased  proportions,  of  the  progeny  of  the 
cows  for  rearing  as  beef  cattle,  due  mainly  to  the  advance  in  the 
price  realized  for  store  and  beef  cattle.     In  1924,  for  each  100 
dairy  cattle,  there  were  as  many  as  207  other  cattle  in  Ireland, 
as  compared  with  127  in  Great  Britain,  89  in  France,  81  in  Belgium, 
and  64  in  Denmark.     It  is  estimated  that,  taking  into  account  both 
export  and  home  consumption,  the  total  output  of  dairy  produce  may 
be  valued  at  8,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  total  output  of 
cattle  reared  for  store  and  beef  purposes  at  20,000,000  pounds." 

Livestock  A  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  during  the 

and  Meat      month  Just  closed,  issued  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers, 
Situa-         states:  "Fu>.rther  declines  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  practically 
^'^oxi  all  pork  cuts  and  continued  heavy  receipts  of  hogs  featured  the 

meat  and  livestock  situs.tion  during  the  month  just  closed.  Prices 
of  the  lighter  weights  of  fresh  pork  loins  reached  the  lowest  point 
since  June,  having  declined  more  than  fifty  per  cent  since  September. 
The  beef  trade  was  only  fair  during  the  first  part  of  the  month  and 
was  slow  and  draggy  at  the  close  of  the  month. ..  .The  smoked  m.eat 
trade  was  fairly  good,  although  prices  v/orked  lower.... The  domestic 
lard  trade  was  good,  but  there  was  a  small  decline  in  prices.  Re- 
ceipts of  hogs  continued  heavy,  especially  in  the  third  week  of  the 
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month.,  leading  some  provisions  men  to  "believe  that  there  are  more 
hogs  in  the  country  than  earlier  reports  indicated.     The  dressed 
lamh  market  was  irregularly  lower  throughout  the  month.     The  wool 
market  has  heen  very  active  throughout  the  month  with  prices  some- 
what firmer.    Hide  stocks  are  al:out  normal.    Hide  prices  recovered 
the  decline  of  the  previous  month." 


Section  ^5 

Department  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  Decemher  1  says: 

of  Agri-      "Better  farm  conditions  are  seen  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine 

culture        in  his  annual  report  to  the  President,  made  puolic  this  week.  He 

1  states  that  the  gross  income  of  Ameri  can  agr  iculture  for  the  crop 
year  1928-29,  according  to  present  indications,  will  amount  to 
$12,253,000,000,  compared  with  $12,127,000,000  last  year  and 
$12,670,000,000  in  the  crop  year  1925-26,  which  was  the  highest 
since  1919-20.     The  expectation  of  this  increase  is  "based  largely 
on  the  fact  that  the  livestock  industries  have  prospered  conspicu- 
ously.   Dairymen,  "beef  producers  and  poultrymen  have  done  "better 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  prosperity  in  the  livestock  industry  was 
hrought  about  "by  readjustments  in  production  to  conform  with  the 
dema,nd.    Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  thing  a'bout  the  Secretary's 
report  is  the  statement  that  the  situation  is  less  uneven  than  dur- 

.   ing  an;^'-  year  since  1920;  there  are  fewer  distress  areas,  and  the 
whole  "ousiness  ctfarm.ing  is  m.oving  along  in  a  steady  and  irresti"ble 
manner  toward  hetter  things  for  farmers,  guided  "by  the  farmers  them- 
selves and  without  Government  aid  or  other  interference." 

2  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  Decem'ber  1  sayst 
"The  twenty  million  dollars  spent  annually  in  agricultural  research 
is  generally  admitted  to  he  a  wise  investment.    Uo  exact  account  of 
the  actual  returns  from  its  use  is  possihle,  "but  ma,ny  will  agree 
with  Dr.  A.  P.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific  Work  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  estimates  these  henefits  as 
more  each  year  than  the  total  cost  of  research  v/ork  since  its  "be- 
ginning.   Ahout  the  only  criticism  offered  is  that  projects .. overlap, 
hut  this  objection  T/ill  have  less  ground  than  in  the  past,  for 
Doctor  Woods  says  that  'Pederal  research  is  no\i  directed  "by  a  defi- 
nite policy  that  seeks  to  enlist  State  agencies  and  to  avoid  inter- 
ference and  duplication  of  work.     It  is  the  policy  of  the  department, 
he  stated  before  the  Association  of  Land  G-rant  Colleges,   'not  to 
undertake  aiv  work  under  direct  congressional  mandate  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  then  only  in  cooperation  with  State  agencies.' 
With  the  passage  of  the  Purnell  Act,  more  money  is  available  for 
research  work,  and  it  is  important  that  it  he  well  spent.  The 
policy  of  the  department  is  wise  in  this  respect  and  should  encourage 
State  experiment  stations  to  realize  their  responsibility  as  well 
as  their  opportunity." 
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Section  3 
MAJIKST  'QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  UovenlDer  30 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $13.75  to 
$17.50;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8,10  to  $11;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down) 
good  and  choice,  $12  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.50  to 
$16;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $11  to 
$12;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  mediTJin,  good  and  choice 
$8.50  to  $8.90;  light  lights   (130-160  lbs.)  raedium  to  choice  $7,75 
•to  $8,75;  slaughter  pigs  (SO-130  lbs,)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$7  to  $8,25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roastirig  pigs  excluded  from  ahove 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $13.50  to  $14.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
mediiiin  to  choice  $11.50  to  $12.60. 

Grain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1.38^;  Kansas 
City  $1.31  to  $1.34;  No, 2  hard  winter  (12-^-^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.12-|  to  $1,17;  l\To,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.19|  to  $1.20i;  Kansas  City  $1.10  to  $1.11;  No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  82ff';  Minneapolis  74  to  75^^;  Kansas  City  77  to  '^Q^^<p•,  No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  83-|^^  to  84-|^-;  Minneapolis  78  to  79^;  Kansas 
City  80  to  81i;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45|  to  48{z?;  Minneapolis 
4l|  to  42-|«^;  Kansas  City  46  to  46i(^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.10-$1.35 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^^-80cJ  f.o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle, 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Fnites  80{i-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
65{zJ-67a^  f  ,o.b,  Waupaca,    New  York  Baldwin  apples  $5-$5.50  per 
barrel  in  New  York  City.    Eastern  Staymans  and  Yorks  $1.25-$2  per 
bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage 
ranged  $40"$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  miarkets;  few  sales  $37-$40 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    South  Carolina,  pointed  type  $2  per  1^  bushel 
hamper  in  Nev/  York  City.    Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $2-$3.50 
per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.75- 
$2  per  bushel  hamper  in  Chicago. 

December  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  30  points  to  20.48^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Excliange 
33  points  to  19,67^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  21  points 
to  19.85^,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desig- 
nated markets  declined  29  points  to  19, 31^^  per  lb.     On  the  same 
day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  19.42^5. 

¥nolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  52^2^;  91  score,  50^-^;  90  score,  48^^, 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  25-|^;  Single  Daisies,  25{z5;  Young  Americas,  25^^, 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture  particularly  m  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SEVENTIETH  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  to-da^  reports:  "The  Seventieth 

COilGEESS  Congress,  mich  reassembles  to-day,  will  have  about  seventy 

EEOPEUS  working  days  in  which  to  conplete  its  business  before  it  expires 

on  March  4.    And  for  this  short  session  it  will  have  before  it 
one  of  the  longest  legisla-tive  programs  on  record. ..  .The  measures 
pressing  for  the  attention  of  the  short  session  fall  into  three  classes.  There 
are  those  constituting  the  'unfinished  business,'  left  over  from  the  last  ses- 
sion; the  regular  supply  bills  for  the  conduct  of  the  departments,  and,  finally, 
the  new  business,  which,   in  the  opinion  of  its  proponents,  will  not  admit  of 
delay.     The  'unfinished  business'  includes  item.s  of  extreme  importance.     One  is 
the  reapportionment  bill,  which  was  favorably  reported  by  the  House  census  comr- 
mittee  le.st  winter. ..  .Another  measure  still  hanging  fire  in  the  Senate  is  the 
naval  construction  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House.     It  has  been  reported 
out  of  committee  and  is  on  the  Senate  ca,lendar« . .  .The  Boulder  Dam  Bill  is  another 
piece  of  uncompleted  business  in  the  Senate,  v;ith  a  special  status  as  such  under 
an  agreem.ent  reached  at  the  last  session.     The  proposed  new  business  includes, 
for  the  Senate,  the  Kellogg-Briand  treaty,  which  President  Coolidge  will  submit 
with  a  strong  recomjuendation  for  approval,  and,  for  both  houses,  farm  relief 
and  tariff  legislc.tion.    Waterways  legislation,  especially  for  supplemental 
flood  control,  will  also  demand  attention.    Eor  this  purpooe  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  $30,000,000,    Jcr  the  present  year 
$24,000,000  of  the  ultimate  total  of  $325,000^000  was  made  available.  ..." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  to-day  says:  "Two  questions  involving  legisla,tion 
stand  out — farm  relief  and  tariff  revision.     In  the  recent  campaign,  as  well 
as  in  other  campaigns  of  the  last  decade,  both  parties  promised  relief  for  the 
farmer.    Mr.  Hoover  said  tiaat  if  adequate  legislation  were  not  forthcoming  from 
the  short  session  he  would  call  a  special  session.     Some  :14embers  of  Congress 
favor  a  special  session,  while  others  assert  the  agricultural  situation  could 
be  cared  for  in  a  series  of  measures  this  winter.     There  is  considerable  senti- 
ment for  a  special  session  to  revise  the  tariff,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer...." 


ffAHM  LEGIS-  The  Associated  Press  D  ecember  2  said;  "The  farm  problem, 

LATIOU  a  vexing  issue  for  Congress,  again  is  on  the  docket  of  subjects 

to  be  discussed  at  the  short  session.     The  school  of  thought  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  divided  into  two  groups  on  when  the  House  and  the 
Senate  again  should  settle  down  to  consideration  of  the  question.     Some  favor 
rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  going  after  it  this  v/inter.     Others  advocate  turn- 
ing the  question  over  to  the  Seventy-first  Coiogress  which  v;as  elected  November  6 
and  which  President-elect  Hoover  has  announced  will  be  called  into  session  in 
the  early  spring  if  nothing  is  done  this  winter.    TlUhat  will  be  done  or  ivhen  a 
decision  will  be  made  is  problema-tical  in  the  extreme." 
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British  An  editorial  in  The  Field  (London)  for  Fovemher  15  says: 

Agri-  "The  general  pulolic  does  not  seem  to  realize  at  all  the  significance 

culture        of  the  reduction  in  the  a,cTervg<i  of  ploughed  land  that  has  been 

going  on  during  the  past  five  years.    Actually  the  1928  acrea-ge  in 
England  and  Wales  is  less  than  the  1914  figure  hy  887,000  acres. 
By  force  of  circumstances  the  farmer  is  now  farming  his  land  less 
intensively,   so  x^^od-'^icing  less  food  and  employing  less  lahor.  And 
the  present  trend  of  corn  prices  suggests  \hat  still  more  arable 
land  is  likelj^  to  he  laid  away  to  grass  before  another  year  is  out. 
The  public  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  recognize  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  this  country  naving  a  flo  rishing  agriculture,  and  little 
serious  attemjot  is  being  made  to  break  through  their  ignorance  and 
apathy.     But  the  significance  of  recent  changes  is  felt  acutely 
through  the  countryside.     The  plight  of  the  farmer  v/ith  a  large  pro- 
portion of  arable  land,  and  of  his  men  too,   is  well-nigh  desperate. 
Trom  which  quarter  relief  will  come  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  see.     It  must  be  a  matter  of  time  only  until  the  electorate, 
predominantly  urban  though     it  be,   is  forced  to  recognize  that  the 
decline  of  agricultural  Britain  means  the  crumbling  of  the  nation's 
backbone.    Until  such  tim.e  as  the  national  policy  is  reversed  the 
farmer  has  no  choice  but  to  reduce  his  comjnitments ,  particularly 
his  wages  bill.     It  is  an  encouraging  sign  to-day  that  the  improve- 
ment of  business  methods  is  receiving  more  consideration  than  ever 
before.    Local  branches  of  the  national  Farmers'  Union  are  discus- 
sing eagerly  such  projects  as  a  farmers'  milk  pool  a<nd  the  new 
egg-grading  scheme  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    Farmers  are  de- 
termined to  help  themiselves  by  better  organization,  but  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  they  cm  .lot  grow  wheat  at  45  shillings  a 
quarter." 

Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Fa.rmer  for  December  1  says: 

"A  new  line  of  attack  on  the  corn  borer  is  suggested  in  a  report 
of  international  corn  borer  investigations,  edited  by  Dr.  Tage 
Ellinger  and  published  by  the  International  Livestock  Exposition. 
Workers  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  in  their  investigations 
have  found  that  some  corn  is  so  resistant  to  the  borer  that  the 
insect  will  not  live  on  it.     They  state  tha.t  this  resistance  is  '  cf 
a  somewhs.t  similar  character  as  the  phenomena  of  anti-bacterial  and 
anti-parasite  immunity  in  the  higher  organisms;'  and  that  'it  is 
justifiable  to  state  that  tiie  plant,  through  its  juices,  offers 
a  spontaneous  defense  against  its  internal  parasites.'     This  may 
explain  v^hy  the  borer  does  not  do  so  much  damage  in  Europe  as  it 
does  in  America,  and  naturally  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  our 
susceptible  varieties  be  replaced  by  resistant  varieties.  The 
discoveries  of  the  French  scientists  should  be  followed  by  tests 
here  to  determ.ine  whether  the  suspected  immunity  o.ctually  exists 
or  will  exist  in  our  climate.    At  the  same  time  it  might  be  well 
to  look  further  into  the  v/ays  of  this  immune  corn  to  be  sure  that 
it  may  not  develop  immunity  to  hogs,  hens  or  other  animals  which 
have  a  likirig  for  it." 
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Cornstalk  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  (lowa)  Democrat  for  Novem'ber 

Utilization    28  says:   "J'rom  DxilDuque  comes  the  news  tmt  the  first  car  load  of 
wall  board  ns^de  from  cornstalks  has  just  "been  shipped  to  Chicago 
"by  the  Maizewood  Products  Co,     Special  machinery  had  to  oe  m.anu- 
factured  for  the  factory  and  this  delayed  matters.    A  large  volume 
of  cornstalks  has  heen  contracted  for.     ^cC-rmers  received  around  $5 
per  ton,  hesides  the  cost  of  liiai'vesting  and  haling.    According  to 
Charles  A.  Eolfe,  general  manager  of  the  plant,  the  com.pany  has  or- 
ders enough  on  hand  to  keep  the  factory  "busy  for  a  long  time.  Ahout 
15,000,000  feet  of  wa.ll  hoard  have  "been  ordered  ahead  and  more 
orders  are  coming  in  every  week.    5'urther  reports  from  the  Duouque 
factory  will  he  watched  with  interest,  and  the  whole  State  will  wish 
it  every  SLiccess.     Som.eone  had  to  pioneer  in  this  new  industry,  and 
people  with  the  necessary  spirit  and  capital  were  found  at  Duhuque. ■ 
They  will  create  a  dem.and  in  their  section  for  what  has  heen  mainly 
fa.rm  waste,  and  if  they  can  successfully  turn  it  into  m^rketahle 
product,  they  will  he  doing  a  valuable  service  to  the  State." 

Cotton  Mo.nufacturers  Record  for  ITovemher  29  says:   "Provision  by 

Deliveries     the  i?ew  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  cotton  deliveries  at  five 

southern  points  indicates  that  the  South  has  now  attained  such 
influence  in  the  economic  councils  of  the  K:-tion  that  its  v/ishes 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.     It  rlic-.  s  further  that  the  South' s 
economic  and  industrial  development  now  stands  on  a  parity  in 
importance  with  ar^y  other  section  of  the  country.  Heretofore, 
under  excnange  contracts  calling  for  Uew  York  delivery,  ffi.uch 
cotton  went  through  to  IJqv/  York,  at  a  cost  which  may  be  estimated 
around  $4  a  bale.     Cotton  was  concentrated  largely  in  and  around 
New  York  a.nd  the  economic  wastage  T/'as  great.    Under  the  new  ruling, 
'  com.paratively  little  cotton  will  go  to  Hew  York,  but  will  flow  to 
Uew  Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  Norfolk  and  Charleston.  Working 
ca,pital  at  those  points  v/ill  be  strengthened  and  the  general 
benefits  to  the  South  y/ill  be  widespread.  .. The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  the  process  of  intelligent  economics  will  supersede 
very  lai-gely  the  '::'ame  of  cotton  battledore  and  shuttlecock  played 
in  the  New  York  market.     Disai:'pc.-:tment  is  expressed  in  Georgia 
that  Savannah  was  not  added  to  ohe  list  of  southern  cotton  de- 
liveries points,  but  as  the  Atlanta  Constitution  v/ell  says,  this 
in  time  may  follow...." 

Cow  Testing  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  November  28  says: 

By  Mail        "Mail  order  co\7  testing  is  the  latest  wrinkle — and  it  isn't  a 
bad  one,  either.    Paced  with  the  objection  of  farmers  to  the 
cost  of  testing  associations,  but  recognizing  the  great  need  of 
determining  actual  production  of  cov/s,  a  Wisconsin  County  f^gri- 
cultural  a.gent  devised  a  plan  of  having  the  farmer  take  his  own 
sam.ples  and  mail  them,  to  a  centrally-located  laboratory  to  be 
tested,  calculated  and  recorded.     The  procedure  is  simple.  Upon 
joinirig  the  association,  each  member  receives  a  milk  sample  box 
containing  all  the  necessary  material  for  obta.ining  samples  from 
each  cow  in  his  herd.    A  sa.m.ple  of  each  cow's  milk  is  taken  one 
night  and  the  f  ollowirig  morning  each  month.     The  milk  is  weighed 
and  the  weight  placed  opposite  the  cow's  name  on  the  record 
sheet  enclosed  in  the  sam.ple  box,  while  the  milk  sample  is  placed 
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in  a  smll  can  which  is  niombel^ed  correspondingly.     The  "box  is  then 
mailed  to  the  lahoratory,  which  reports  to  the  farmer  regarding  the 
production  of  milk  and  tutterfat,  figured  on  a  month's  "basis.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  report  on  each  coy;'s  production  for  the  year 
is  sent.     The  laboratory  to  which  the  samples  are  sent  is  fully 
equipped  for  testing  and  computing  records.     The  thought  at  once 
comes  to  mind  that  the  creamery  could  well  serve  as  the  laboratory 
to  which  each  farmer  can  "bring  or  send  his  samples,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  is  being  done.^    A  number  of  creameries  have  already  put 
the  plan  into  ex--cution  and  more  are  planning  to  do  so.  Inasmuch 
as  this  extra  work  may  prove  rather  burdensome  to  the  regular  cream- 
ery force,  it  is  our  suggestion  that  a  small  fee  be  charged  for 
the  service  which  would  enable  the  creamery  to  employ  a  tester  for 
this  v/ork  and  provide  the  necessary  apx/aratus.    Mail  order  testing 
is  something  which  can  be  done  by  all  types  of  creameries,  from  the 
smallest  cooperative  to  the  largest  centralizer.    We  believe  that 
it  is  a  plan  which  v/ill  jpay  big  returns  upon  the  investment  repre- 
sented by  the  effort  neceesary  to  get  it  started," 

Considerable  imxprovement  in  the  woolen  industry  in  October 
is  indicated  by  statistics  on  the  activity  of  wool  machinery  made 
public  iTovember  28  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  on  the  basis 
of  reports  from  873  manufacturers  operating  1,056  mills,  but  exclusive 
of  ten  producers  operating  fourteen  mills,  equipped  with  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  the  industry's  machinery.   (Press,  Hov.  29.) 


Section  3 

In  an  extensive  editorial  review  of  the  Secretary's  annual 
report,  The  Washin-^ton  Post  for  December  2  says:  "...Secretary 
Jardine  reports  the  housing  situation  of  his  d-rpartment  as  'deplora- 
ble,' and  declares  ths,t  'any  program  contemplating  the  full  measure 
of  constructive  public  service  from  the  funds  invested  in  the  de- 
partm^ent  must  have  among  its  first  objects  the  remedying  of  this 
fundamental  dif f iculty , » . . '     Nineteen  major  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
mient  occupy  sCoov.t  40  buildings,  somo  of  them  in  widely  scattered 
locations.    Units  of  some  bureaus  are  in  eight  or  ten  different 
buildings.    YaluabD.e  records  are  exposed  to  hazards.     In  addition 
to  all  the  waste  of  time  and  inconvenience  Congress  has  paid  rent 
bills  amounting  to  $1,500,000  for  this  dt^partment  in  the  last  ten 
years.    This  is  a  new  angle  to  farm  relief.     In  view  of  the  vital 
service  rendered  by  this  department,  its  needs  should  have  the 
serious  attention  of  Congress." 
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Section  4 
MEKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  December  1 — Livestock  prices:    Heavy  weight  iiogs  (250-350 

IIds.)  nediTom,  good  and  choice  $8.70  to  $8.95;  light  lights  (130- 
160  Ihs.);  medi-am  to  choice  $7.85  to  $8.75;  slaughter  pigs  (90- 
130  lbs.)  iredium,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $8.35  (soft  or  oily  hogs 
and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 

Grain  prices:     KOo  2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.33  to 
$1.36;  i'To.2  hard  winter  {l2-k)o  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.14  to  $1.18; 
No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis)  Kansas  City  $1.11  to  $1.12; 
lJo.3  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  77-|-  to  78-^^;  iTo,3  yellow  corn  Kansas 
City  79^  to  30-g-^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  46  to  46-|^ ;  Kansas  City 
46  to  46^-^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $1.10-$1.35 
per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  75f;-80{^  f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Ciites  80^-$l  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
63{zJ"71^  f  .o.h.  Waupaca*    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $40-$50  bulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $38-$40  f.o.b.  Hochester.  Midv/estern 
yellow  onions  ranged  $4-$5  sacked  jjev  100  pounds  in  consuming  cen- 
ters.   New  York  Saldwin  apples  $4.50-$5  per  barrel  in  New  York 
City;  Kiode  Island  Greenings  $5-$5.50. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamiery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  52f;  91  score,  50-|^^;  90  score,  48{^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  J'lats,  25^^;  Single  Daisies,  25^;  Young  Americas,  25^-^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  4  points  to  19.27^  per  lb.     On  the  sa.mie  day  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  19.40^.    December  future  contracts  on  the 
New  Yoi-k  Cotton  Exchaxage  declined  4  points  to  20.44^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points  to  19,65^,  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CONGEES SIOHA.L  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "The  flow  of  hills 

BILLS  into  the  hoppers  of  Congress  was  of  rivulet  size  yesterday  com- 

pared v/ith  the  torrent  which  gushed  forth  a  year  ago,  when  more 
than  6,000  pieces  of  legislation  were  presented  to  the  House  and 
Senate.     The  measures  yesterday  were  all  from  the  House  side  and  were  of  sec- 
tional rather  than  national  concern  with  the  exception  of  several  dealing  with 
the  tariff  and  farm  proolem.    All  the  hills  were  referred  to  committees.  T3:;ie 
Senate  ledger  failed  to  show  a  bill  introduced.    The  total  deposited  in  the 
House  hill  basket  was  estimated  by  clerks  at  about  500.    But  many  were  old  pro- 
posals dressed  up  in  new  legislative  raiment." 


JAM  LEG-  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Leaders  were  still 

ISIATION  undecided  yesterday  on  the  question  of  pushing  farm  legislation 

at  this  session  of  Congress.     Chairman  Mcllary  of  the  Senate  agri- 
ciilture  committee  has  served  notice  that  he  will  offer  a  revised 
McWary-Haugen  bill  on  Wednesday,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  early  consider- 
ation.    Chairman  Haugon  of  the  House  committee  said  that  no  course  had  been  de- 
cided upon.    His  committee  v/ill  meet  next  Monday  to  consider  its  calendar,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  the  Hoch  measure  regulating  direct  livestock  sales  to  stock- 
yards.   Almost  with  the  sound  of  the  gavel  in  the  House,  Rej^resentative  William- 
son of  South  Dakota  offered  a  bill  to  increase  import        duties  on  certain 
grains,   including  corn  and  alfalfa  seeds  and  eggs.    But  this  individual  tariff 
move  merely  had  the  attention  of  the  bill  clerks.     It  will  be  some  time  before 
it  reaches  the  tariff-making  comm.ittee.    A  bill  offered  by  Representative 
Taylor  of  Colorado  proposed  to  increase  the  duties  on  onions  and  cattle  hides, 
and  another,  submitted  by  Representative  Howard  of  Oklahoma,  would  place  duties 
on  all  important  petroleun  distillates." 


TAEIEP  The  press  to-day  reports  tiiat  the  Republican  members  af 

LEGISLATION        the  ways  and  means  committee  decided  that  hearings  on  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  should  start  January  7,  so  that  a  new  tariff  bill 
will  be  ready  for  the  extra  session,  if  there  is  one. 


BOULDER  The  Associated  Press  to;-day  reports:  "The  board  of 

DAM  PLAN  engineers  and  geologists  appointed  to  investigate  the  engineer- 

'  ing  feasibility  of  the  Colorado  River  irrigation-power  project 

embodied  in  the  Boulder  Dam  bill,  yesterday  recorcariended  to 
Congress  that  the  proposed  dam  be  built  at  the  Black  Canyon  site,  and  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  work  at  $165,000,000,     The  report  brought  a  quick  reaction  in 
the  Senate,  where  the  legislation  is  assigned  a  prominent  place  on  the  legisla- 
tive calendar.     Senator  Johnson  of  California,  sponsor  of  the  Boulder  Dam  bill 
in  the  Senate,  announced  that  on  Wednesday   -he  would  move  to  have  the  measure, 
passed  by  the  House  at  the  last  session,  substituted  for  the  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate...." 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  fall  St.  Journal  for  December  3  says: 

Income         "Groas  income  from  agriculture  this  season  will  be  larger  than  that 
of  a  year  ago  when  it  was  about  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars. 
What  is  still  more  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  the  net  return  after 
payment  of  production  costs  will  be  larger  than  in  1927.     The  farm 
purchasing  power  therefore  will  be  greater  than  at  any  time  since 
the  postwar  deflation,  and  will  be  more  uniformly  distributed.  One 
of  the  largest  conswiing  markets  of  the  country  is  thus  assured  for 
another  year.     The  crop  year  still  has  seven  months  to  run  and  there 
is  a  substantial  amount  of  marketing  yet  to  be  done.     On  this  account 
the  total  income  can  not  be  fully  estimated  at  this  time,  but  taking 
the  e;;tim.ates  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  best  that  can 
be  had,  there  is  the  assurance  that  the  gross  v/ill  exceed  the 
$12,253,000,000  of  the  preceding  season.     There  are  some  crops  that 
-raay  not  give  as  large  a  cash  return  as  they  did  a  year  ago,  but  tak- 
ing the  country  as  a  whole  the  total  farm  income  will  be  larger.  The 
Secretary  reports  also  that  the  agricultural  situation  is  more 
uniform  than  in  any  year  since  the  deflation  of  1920.... The  most  en- 
couraging feature  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  of  livestock  which 
is  nov/  in  a  well  balanced  condition. ..  .All  this  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  business  of  all  kinds.     The  r.ost  profitable  form  of  marketing 
many  of  the  farm  products  is  through  livestock.     Improvement  in  this 
branch  of  the  agricultural  industry  therefore  means  a  larger  income 
for  agriculture  as  a  whole.     It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  effect 
of  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  pov/er  of  an  individual.    Appl-ied  to 
agriculture  this  effect  concerns  a  quarter  of  the  population.  That 
purchasing  power  is  expended  upon  everything  from  agricultural  im- 
plements to  rayoxi,  and  from  wire  nails  to  autom.obiles.  Agriculture 
has  done  its  full  part  towards  an  expansion  of  industry,  trade  and 
comimerce.     It  has  done  this  by  increasing  its  own  income  which  it 
will  use  in  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  industry,  which  trade 
and  conxnerce  v,'ill  supply  to  it," 

Henry  Wallace,  Editor,  Wallaces'  Farmer,  v/rites  under  the 
title,  "Agriculture  Welcomes  Business'  Aid"  in  Nation's  Business 
for  Decemiber.    He  says  in  part:  "Business  gave  proof  of  its  genuine 
interest  in  the  a^gricultural  problem  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  by  an  ov erwhelmir^g  vote,  adopted  the  seven  recom- 
mendations (given  in  Daily  Digest  of  October  10)  which  were  recently 
submitted  to  a  referendum  of  local  cha.mbers.    Farm  organizations  are 
generally  agreed  that  these  seven  recommendations  are  sound  and  they 
welcome  the  support  which  organized  business  now  is  ready  to  give  to 
the  agricultural  cause.     The  first  and  second  of  the  seven  proposals 
have  to  do  with  a  sound  government  land  policy.    The  business  men  of 
the  United  States  have  novr  officially  recognized  tliat  the  days  of 
rapid  land  exploitation  have  come  to  an  end  and  that  it  may  possibly 
be  wise  to  reverse  the  process  and  develop  a  government  policy  of  land 
conservation.     It  may  interest  the  business  men  to  knov/  that  some  of 
us  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  worth  while  for  the 
G-overniTient  to  go  a  little  further  and  buy  up  the  submarginal  cotton, 
corn,  and  wheat  land  with  the  idea  of  reforesting  or  regr.assing. 
Both  from  the  standpoint  of  present  agricultural  requirements  and 
future  needs,  such  a  policy  miight  well  be  Justified,     The  business 
men  have  not  quite  reached  the  position  of  the  most  advanced 
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agricult-aral  thought  on  this  raatter  of  a  government  land  policy 
hut  their  stand  is  decidedly  encouraging.     The  third  proposal, 
which,  hriefly  stated,  is  to  the  effect  that  agriculture  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  share  in  the  tariff  "benefits,  is  something  for 
which  hoth  the  Repuhlican  and  Democratic  parties  declared  this 
year.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  should  "be  very  simple  dur- 
ing the  next  year  or  two  to  revise  the  tariff  laws  to  give  agri- 
culture a  square  deal,,.." 

City  Tree  A  continuous  census  of  city  trees  has  heen  adopted  at 

Census         Syracuse  under  the  direction  of  city  forester,  A*  Rohert  Thompson. 

The  system  is  known  as  the  "block-card  system  and  was  modeled  close- 
ly after  one  recommended  for  the  City  of  New  York  hy  Professor 
Laurie  D.  Cox,  head  of  the  department  of  city  forestry  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  University,     It  is 
"believed  this  is  the  first  comprehensive  tree  census  to  "'oe  adopted 
"by  any  city.     The  census  shows  the  city  street  in  which  every  tree 
grows,  the  block  numher,  terminal  streets,  niun"ber  of  trees"  for  the 
hlock,  planting  specifications  and  whether  planting  is  advisable, 
recomiTiendations  for  handling  existing  tress,  whether  the  block  is 
a  unit  of  a  major  or  minor  street  in  the  city  street  system.  Each 
tree  is  numbered  and  described,  together  with  the  width  and  parking 
strip  on  the  street  and  distance  of  trees  from  curb.    The  census 
cards  were  made  out  by  students  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  and  required  a  period  of  ten  weeks  at  a  cost  of  $.016  per 
tree,    Fifty-three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  trees 
were  recorded,  with  Am.erican  elm,  sugar  maple,  silver  maple  and 
Norway  maple,  predominating.     lUhenever  work  is  done  or  required  to 
be  done  in  connection  with  any  tree  the  fact  is  noted  on  the  cards 
so  the  census  is  continuous  and  always  up-to-date.    Any  street  tree 
in  the  city  can  be  located  immediately  by  the  census  records  and 
accurate  infornaation  obtained  concerning  it,  (Syracuse  Univ.  Report) 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  December  1  says: 

industry      "Representative  dairymen  from  all  parts  of  Ne?/  England  recently 
in  New         expressed  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  organization  to  which 
England       they  belonged,  the  Now  England  Milk  Producer's  Association,  should 
raise  a  substantial  reserve  fund.,.. The  time  'has  now  come  for  the 
dairymen  to  back  up  the  action  taken  at  that  general  meeting  and 
which  affects  all  New  England.    Tbe  rssociation  management  has  sent 
to  each  of  the  20,000  and  miore  members  of  the  association  a  blank 
form  on  which  to  subscribe  to  the  f"und.     It  is  the  obvious  duty  of 
every  dairyman  to  sign  this  slip  and  return  it  promptly.     It  is  a 
moral  obligation  to  pledge  support  to  this  fund.     It  is  also  a 
matter  of  good  business  judgment.     The  fund  7:ill  do  much  to  stabil- 
ize the  markets  in  the  future.     It  will  give  power  to  the  associa- 
tion to  mieet  emergencies  with  a  firmer  hand  and  to  guide  the  dairy 
industry  of  New  Englo.nd  along  sure  paths.     In  this  day  of  mighty 
consolidations  in  the  milk  business  it  is  imperative  that  the  asso- 
ciation should  be  maintained  at  f^ill  strength  and  efficiency. 
Mighty  forces  are  at  work  to  curtail  and  break  down  the  strength  of 
cooperative  organizations  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    They  may 
show  in  New  England  as  well , . . . " 
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Hornaday  on  William  T.  Hornaday,  hdad  of  the  Permanent  Wild  Life  Fund, 

Game  Refuge    for  many  years  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  G-arden,  issued 
Bill  an  appeal  L^ovember  30  for  support  in  Congress  of  the  Norheck  bill 

providing  for  game  refuges.     The  "bill  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  must  be  passed  by  the  House.     "To  the  unkilled  game  of  North 
America,  the  present  is  a  critical  hour,"  he  says.     "The  maintenance 
of  a  game  supply  for  6,000,000  guns,  based  solely  upon  protection 
money  derived  from  game  slaughter,  has  almiost  played  out.     The  writer 
entertains  no  illusions  regarding  the  future  of  American  killable  ._ 
game.    He  thinks  that  our  much-vaunted  'free  hunting'   system  soon 
will  trouble  the  public  no  more.    Ke  believes  that  the  game  is  rushing, 
8-nd  being  rushed,  to  certain  annihilation,  ..."  (Press ,  Dec.  1.) 


Machinery  A  Eochester,  N.Y. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  November  30 

and  Pivo-    reports  that  the  Todd  Company , Inc. , of  Rochester,  manufacturers  cf 
Day  Week     financial  safeguard  devices,  has  placed  its  plant  on  the  five-day 
week  plan  without  reducing  wages.     Six  hundred  employees  are  af- 
fected.    Tiie  report  says:  "The  Todd  Com^pany  said  that  the  move  was 
made  as  a  model  by  which  industry  might  ma.intain  stead;^'  employmient 
of  millions  of  workers  throughout  the  country.     Checks  will  be  kept 
on  all  departments  in  effort  to  bear  out  the  belief  of  officers  of 
the  company  that  the  longer  recreation  period  will  produce  happier 
and  more  efficient  workers...." 


Milk  Util-  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  November  27  says:  "Next 

ization       week  will  be  a  busy  one  with  conventions  but  they  v/ill  all  be  held 
in  Chicago  and  all  are  important.     If  we  should  pick  one  that  has 
the  greatest  significance  to  the  largest  number  of  people,  we  would, 
of  course,  select  the  National  Dairy  Council  on  December  6,     That  is 
a  meeting  which  concerns  the  health  of  all  the  people,  and  the  spread- 
ing of  the  knowledge  of  milk  as  a  food  means  a  greater  using  of  milk 
and  milk  products,  and  therefore  a  greater  dairy  industry ... .There  is 
so  much  work  to  do  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  milk  and  milk 
products  as  food.    We  know  a  lot  of  vrork  in  that  line  has  been  and 
is  being  done,  and.  results  are  surprisingly  large,  but  the  field  has 
been  little  more  than  touched.     The  good  work  can  go  on  in  increasing 
volume  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  only  if  the  organized  effort  has 
the  support  of  those  interested  in  the  dairy  industry,..," 

Western  A  report  from  the  chairmn  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Bank  of 

Conditions  San  Prancisco  December  1  says:   "A  month  ago  this  report  called  at- 
tention to  the  generally  satisfactory  agricultural  outlook,  the 
large  volume  of  trade  being  transacted,  well  sustained  industrial 
activity,  and  the  ample  credit  supply,  as  salient  features  of  the 
business  situation  in  the  Twelfth  Pederal  Reserve  District.  There 
has  been  no  fundamental  change  in  the  situation  since  that  time, 
agriculture  being,  on  the  whole,  in  satisfactory  condition;  retail 
and  wholesale  trade  having  been  active  during  October  and  early 
November;  industrial  operations  having  continued  at  high  levels;  and 
the  supply  of  credit  having  been  ample  to  care  for  the  seasonal  needs 
of  business.     Total  agricultural  returns  in  the  District  have  thus 
far  approximated  those  of  a  year  ago,  but  their  distribution  by 
regions  is  somewhat  changed.    Livestock  returns  have  undoubtedly 
been  well  above  those  of  1927,  and  evidence  of  improved  purchasing 
power  in  areas  where  that  industry  is  especially  important  is  af- 
forded by  increased  trading  activity.      Some  of  the  areas  producing 
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specialized  crops  have  had  a  satisfactory  season,  "but  returns  to 
producers  in  certain  other  sections  of  the  district  nave  "been 
disappointing, ..." 


Section  3 
mREE'T  Q,UOTATIO>IS 

Farm 

Products  Dec.  3 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ids.)  good  and  choice  $13.25-$17.25;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8.25-$ll;  heifers,    (350  Its.  down)  good  and  choice  $12-$15; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $15-$15.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $11.25-$12;  heavy  v/eight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediutn,  good 
and  choice  $8.75-$9;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice 
$8-$8,90;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$7-$8,50;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13.50- 
$14.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11 . 50-$13 .75. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-$1.35  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75c^-80jzJ  f  oO.d.  Fresque  Isle.  Y/isconsin 
sacked  Round  Wnites  85f;-$l  carlot  sa-les  in  Chicago;  65(^~'70^  f.o.b. 
Waupaca.    i.Iidwcstern  sacked  jelloT/  onions  ■';j4»75-$5  per  100  po"ra.ds 
in  eastern  cities,  $4-!j34o25  in  Chicago.    ITew  York  Ehode  Island 
Greening  and  Yfos/ithy  apples  $5-$5-.f"C  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
Baldwins  $4„50-$5o    Eastern  Staymans  $1»50-$1.90  per  hushel  hasket. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $40-$50  "bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets 
and  $38-$40  f  ^o^'p,  Eochester.     South  Carolina  pointed  type  $2.50  per 
I2  bushel  hamper,  .in  A'e7v  York. 

Vfnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  52^-;  ?1  score,  50^^;  90  score,  48^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  lo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Flats.  2bi:c::  Single  Daisies,  25^;  Young  ijTi,:-ricas  25^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  18  points  to  19.09^  per  lb.    Deceirl)er  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  22  points  to  20.22^,  on  the 
llevi  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  20  points  to  19,45^,  and  on  the  Cijiicago 
Board  of  n"rade  21  poinus  to  19,55c5, 

Grr.in  prices  quoted:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3'7^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1.22-$1.25.     N0o2  red  winter,  Kar^as  City 
$l,3o-$lr3b;  iToo2  hard  ?/inter  (l2^^  protein)  at  Kansas  City  51.14- 
$1.18.    N0c,2  ha.rd  winter  (not  on  ijrotein  "basis)  at  Za-nsas  City 
$1.12-$1.12-|,    No. 3  mixed  corn  at  Minneapolis  74|-^-75-|$z^ ;  Kansas 
City  77T-(^~79i{z^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  83-|^-85(Z^;  Minneapolis 
^8^d~79-^,-i ;  Kansas  City  79{i^-81-|-{zJ.     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  46-|-^- 
47^;  Minneapolis  43  3/8^-44  o/Stp;     Eansas  City  47^-49^.  (Prepared 
"by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIG 


Prepared  in  the  Preas  Service,  Office  of  Information,  Unitad  States  Department  of  Agricultnre,  for  Use  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  pnas  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  In  itsi 
economic  aspect*.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  aad  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  discIaimwL  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  sews  of  importance. 
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THE  PEES IDMT ' S  President  Coolidr-e  yesterday  presented  his  last  annual 

MESSAG-E  r.:essage  to  Ccnr\ress.    Accordin;!;  to  tlie  press  to-day,  in  his  nes- 

sace  he  at;ain  voiced  . oTdj  ection  to  any  disposition  of  Muscle 
Shoals  that  would  place  the  GoveriLnent  in  the  power  or  nitrate 
"business,  sueG'estin.':  that  the  nitrate  and  waterpower  phases  of  the  project  could 
"be  separated.    He  still  opposes  the  erection  of  another  dan  on  the  property.  As 
to  Boulder  Doxi,  he  called  attention  to  the  report  of  the  hoard  appointed  to 
study  the  project,  and  said  he  felt  warranted  "in  reconr.iending  a  measure  which 
will  protect  the  rie^hts  of  the  States,  discharge  the  necessary  G-overnr.:ent  functions 
and  leave  the  electrical  field  to  private  enterprise." 

The  President  arain  urged  the  enactnent  of  farn  relief  along  the  lines 
previously  advocated  hy  hin.,  principally  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Earn  Board  to  ■ 
aid  in  the  pronotion  of  orderly  r.m-keting.    Ee  said:     "The  Governnent  should  aid 
in  promoting  orderly  luarketing  and  in  handling  surpluses  clearly  due  to  weather 
and  seasonal  conditions.    As  a  beginning  there  should  he  created  a  Eederal  farn 
board  consisting  of  able  and  experienced  nen  enroowered  to  advise  producers'  asso- 
ciations in  ost.ablishing  central  agencies  or  stabilization  corpora,tions  to  handle 
surpluses,  to  seek  nore  eccnonical  neans  of  nerciiandising,  and  to  aid  the  producer 
in  securing  ret-arnas  according  to  the  quality  of  his  product,    A  revolving  loan 
fund  should  bo  provided  for  the  necessary  financing  until  these  agencies  shall 
have  developed  neans  of  financing  their  operations  through  regularly  constituted 
credit  institutions.    Such  a  bill  should  carry  authority  for  raising  the  noney, 
oy  loans  or  otherwise,  necessary  to  neot  the  expense,  as  the  Treasury  has  no 
surplus . " 


HIGH  POINTS  IN  THE         The  hlghligh.ts  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  are 
IffiSSAGB  presented  by  The  Asoociated  Press  to-day  as  follows:     '-Passage  of 

the  bill  for  construction  of  fifteen  cruisers  and  one  aircraft 
carrier,     Crocition  of  a  Eederal  farn  board  with  a  revolving  fund 
fron  the  Treasury  to  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  the  surplus  of  crops  due 
to  weather  and  seasonal  conditions.    Enactnent  of  a  law  to  promote  railroad 
consolidations  with  a  view  to  providing  better  transportation  at  less  cost  to 
the  public.    Development  of  rivers  and  harbor  improvements  as  already  authorized, 
as  well  as  waterways  and  flood  control  projects,  but  no  further  authorizations 
at  present,    Oonstraction  of  an  irrigation  flood  control  and  water  supply  project 
on  the  Colorado  Pdver,  leaving  the  electrical  power  field  to  private  enterprise. 
Lease  ox  Muscle  Shoals  to  private  interests  for  the  production  of  nitrates  and 
power.     Conservation  of  oil  and  natural  resoui-ces  on  public  land.  Continuation 
Of  the  policy  of  restricted  Imigration.    Eederal  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendnent  and  contributory  laws  with  cooperation  from  the  States." 


EARM  LEGISLATION  The  House  agricultural  bloc  yesterday  suggested  that  farm 

relief  measures  be  deferred  until  next  session,  according  to  the 
press  to-day. 
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A  Havana  report  to-day  states  that  the  Cu."ban  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  December  3  that  it  would  soon  issue  an  official  esti- 
mate of  the  next  Cuban  sugar  crop.    This  estimate  would  be  "based  on 
answers  to  questionnaires  which  were  sent  by  the  department  to  158 
sugar  mills. 

■    An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Eanch  for  December  1  says}  Up  to 

within  recent  months  the  dairy  industry  in  Texas  has  required.  But  little 
attention  from  our  Experiment  Station  Service  and  from  other  departments 
of  A.  and  M.  College.    At  least,  it  has  not  been  a  major  project.  The 
agricultural  school  has  conducted  a  regular  course  in  dairying,  and  this 
work  has  been  presided  over  by  experienced  men.,.. The  demand  for  more 
intensive  work  in  dairying,  however,  has  not  existed  until  the  present 
time,  and  appropriations  for  the  study  of  dairy  problems  peculiarly  our 
own  have  not  been  sufficient  to  encourage  or  even  make  possible  any  in- 
creased interest  in  the  subject.    Times  have  changed.    Dairying  is 
moving  southward.    This  fact  is  sensed  by  the  dairy  interests  in  the 
great  dairying  States.    Over  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
other  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver  greater  progress, 
in  some  phases  of  the  industry,  has  been  made  than  here  in  Texas.  In- 
terest is  keyed  up  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  all  other  sections  of 
this  Southwest  territory.    Here  in  Texas  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
dairy  industry  mast  be  given  more  attention,    A.  and  M,  College  and 
its  vario-Q-s  divisions  must  be  equipped  for  more  and  better  research 
work  if  the  industry  is  to  be  developed  along  logical,,  and  therefore 
profitable  lines.    The  appropriations  for  this  work,  which  may  have  been 
sufficient  a  few  years  ago,  must  be  increased  if  we  are  to  make  prog- 
ress.   The  experiment  station  needs  a  trained  dairy  research  man.  It 
needs  money  to  buy  equipment  and  to  pay  labor.    There  must  be  an  agro- 
nomist to  make  a  study  of  forage  crops  and  pastures.    A  specialist  to 
studs-'  the  problem  of  breeding.    Then  we  must  have  men  to  study  economics 
as  related  to  efficiency  of  production,  marketing  and  manufacturing,  and 
more  money  for  the  establishment  of  sub-stations  to  study  dairying  in 
the  different  sections  of  Texas  where  conditions  vary  materially...." 

Educational  The  World's  Work  for  December  says:     "During  the  past  four 

Costs  and    decades  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  about  80  per 
Profits       cent,  the  national  wealth  about  four  times,  and  the  cost  of  public 
education  about  eight  times.    In  1^90,  the  taxpayers  spent  about 
$140,000,000  for  schools.    This  year  the  total  is  well  over  $2,000,000,- 
000,    Add  the  amount  expended  upon  commercial  and  privately  endowed 
schools, -aolleges,  and  universities,  and  the  total  is  impressive, 
even  for  a  nation  of  12Q0®0,000  people.    Are  we  receiving  fair  returns 
on  this  huge  investment?    Such  a  question  can  not  be  answered  wholly  in 
igioney  terms,  yet  since  we  live  in  a  commercial  civilization  money  terms 
must  have  significance.    Consequently,  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the 
relation  between  education  and  individual  income  have  a  bearing  on 
the  usefulness  of  our  schools.    One  such  survey  has  recently  been 
completed  by  the  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  fraternity,  which  represents  students 
in  schools  of  commerce.     Its  title  is  perhaps  the  only  Greek  thing 
about  it,  since  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  conceptions  of  profit 
and  loss  that  would  not  have  interested  the  classicists.    The  director 
of  the  inquiry,  Everett  W.  Lord,  collected  replies  from  as  representative 
a  group  of  7,396  individuals  as  he  could  find.    As  might  have  been  ex— 
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pected,  any  degree  of  education  raised  the  earning  power  of  the  indivi- 
dual receiving  it  atove  the  level  of  those  vYith  no  education  at  all.  In 
general,  high  school  graduates  received  more  than  those  with  no  educa- 
tion at  alio     In  general,  high  school  graduates  received  more  than  those 
who  had  stopped  with  the  common  school,  and  college  graduates  more  than 
high  school  graduates.     In  the  course  of  a  lifetime  the  hoy  from  the  . 
elementary  school;  Doctor  Lord  estiimted,  would  earn  ahout  $64,000  — 
a  lai'ge  sum  in  itself  hut  not  much  when  spread  out  over  a'bout  forty-^ssO 

working  yearso    On  th'--.  same  hasis  ,  the  high  school  gra,duate, 
workirxg  about  foxty.-two  years,  would  earn  $88,000  and  the  college  or 
technical  school  gradt; at e .  working  ahout  thirty. -eight  years,  would  earn 
"between  $1605000  and  $200 OOOr,  o  o  o  Tor  every  dollar  we  spend  on  education 
Doctor  Lord  thinks,  ws  get  back  at  least  six  in  increased  earning 
power o  ^  o  o " 

rive-day  An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  December  1  says:  "In 

Week  for      its  forty-eighth  convention,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  accord- 
Agricul-      ing  to  the  council ''s  annual  report,  represented  a  paid  up  membership  of 
ture  2, 893; 913 c     That  did  not  include  500,000  members  oa  strike  or  unem- 

ployedr,    The  progi^am  of  the  federa.tion  is  to  increase  its  membership 
for  the  benefit  of  ^common  labor  3.nd  v/omen  workers  who  have  not  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  to  union  groups^  and  to  bring  about  the  five-day 
work  wc--ko    Empho.jis  is  placed,  on  tha  165-.^ 000  union  workers  who  now 
a.re  enj  ;ying  the  shorter  week^     It  would  appear  th^t  there  might  be 
something  of  interest  here  to  f armers o  <,  o  If  one-third  of  the  wage 
earners  have  been  able  to  bring  a.bout  this  -ujiusijal  state  of  material 
well-being,  and  undoubtedly  organization  ha.3  had  most  to  do  with  it, 
what  comes  of  the  argumt^nt  that  farmers  can  not  progress  economically 
until  all  of  them  are  forced  into  som.e  kind  of  a  cooperative  program? 
Fact  is,  labor  has  made  some  progress  by  controlling  its  flow,  but 
it  has  accomplished  far  m.ore  by  fitting  its  members  for  the  job.  Col- 
lective bargaining  too  has  placed  labor  in  a  position  to  negotiate 
for  its  advantage  or  at  least,  for  an  honest  considera.tion  of  its  re- 
quests.   Do  these  principles  apply  to  agriculture?    They  most  certainly 
do  and  can  be  used  as  effectively  there  as  elsewhere.    Machinery  has 
raised  the  question  of  shortening  the  week  in  order  to  give  steadier 
emploj'ment  to  men..,. The  sa.me  problem  cor^f rents  agriculture,  namely  — 
overproduction  and  the  pteady  emijlc}Tnent  cf  land  in  ga.inful  use.  If 
by  mod-ern  methods  of  machinery  and  "'.abor;  fewer  acres  can  be  made  to 
produce  more,  would  it  not  be  logical  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
five-day  week.     Triat  is,  reduce  the  productive  acreage  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent  by  permitting  a  part  of  the  land  to  lie  fallow  or 
utilize  it  in  ways  that  would  increase  its  productivity  against  the 
timie  of  need.     The  present  policy  of  farming  all  of  the  land  without 
regfird  to  the  maintenance  of  fertility  does  not  augur  well  for  the 
futu-^b  of  agriculture  or  farmers.    Some  schem.e  of  voluntary  regulation 
of  land  use  will  come  about  consonant  with  an  adequate  food  supply 
produced  at  a  profit  to  growers.    Organization  v/ill  be  the  controlling 
element  in  this,  the  same  as  organized  labor  has  wrought  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wage  earner." 

-Future  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  December  1  says:  "The 

Farmers  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  the  name  of  an  organization  formed  at 

0^"  Kansas  City  during  this  year's  Royal  Livestock  Show.    It  is  to  be 

America"  comiposed  of  vocational  agricultural  students,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
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promote  vocational  agriculture  in  public  schools  and  interest  and  prepare 
"boys  and  girls  for  satisfa,ctory  farn  life.    Fnile  it  is  not  launched 
as  a  neasure  of  farn  relie:^  it  promises  to  accomplish  some  of  the  things 
that  can  not  "be  "brought  a'bout  hy  direct  legislation,  for  the  relief  of 
agriculture  in  the  future  depends  on  the  men  and  women  on  the  farms. 
If  they  are  prepared  for  their  J  oh,  capahle  of  doing  it,  interested  in 
Tit  and  ^old'  on  it  they  are  in  position  to  make  it  go.    Whether  it  is 
through  vocational  teaching  or  any  other  influence  the  ideals  of  the 
farmers  will  "be  the  effective  thing  in  determining  the  future  of 
farming." 

An  Athens,  G-a. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Decem"ber  4  reports:  "A 
State-vride  hond  issue  of  $100,000,000  for  good  roads,  which  do  away 
with  the  present  county  aid  system,  and  the  'pay-as-you-go'  policy  of 
"building  of  highv/ays  in  Georgia,  was  approved  in  a  resolution  unanimous- 
ly adopted  by  the  Georgia  Real  Estate  Association  in  its  annual  con- 
vention at  Athens.    James  B.  Nevin,  Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian, 
in  an  address  to  the  real  estate  men,  advocated  the  hond  issue  for  the 
completion  of  the  highway  system  of  the  State,  and  called  on  the 
realtors  to  give  their  approval  and  support  to  the  issuance  of  $100,- 
000,000  in  honds  for  that  purpose." 

Section  3 

Department  of        An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  December  says: 
Agricul-      "Research,  one  of  the  most  vital  functions  of  the  United  States  De- 
ture  partment  of  Agriculture,  needs  to  be  unshackled.    Congress,  in  increas- 

ing the  appropriation  f  Or  this  y;ork  at  the  last  session,  did  only 
half  a  job.     It  raised  the  research  share  of  the  Departm.ent  of  Agricul- 
ture dollar  from,  less  than  seven  cents  to  8,4  cents.    But  it  left 
the  work  tied  down  with  hamstringing  provisos  and  conditions.  One 
of  the  v/orst  of  these  is  the  requirem^ent  that  research  must  conform  to 
an  itemized- in-advance  budget.    This  policy  slows  down  results  and 
often  forces  the  research  worker  to  mark  tine  when  he  could  be  going 
ahead  along  an  important  line.     In  actual  practice  this  policy  forces 
the  research  worker  to  outline  plans  sometimes  as  riuch  as  two 
years  before  they  can  be  put  into  operation. .. .Research  is  essential- 
ly an  exploration  into  the  unknown.    A  mn  working  at  it  never 
can  foretell  when  he  will  cone  upon  soriething  new  and  promising. 
This  essential  principle  of  research  is  ignored  by  the  budget-in- 
advance  plan  of  appropriation. ..  .Tiie  effect  has  been  to  make  our 
agricultural  research  institution  a  badly  balanced  affair,  given  over  in 
large  measure  to  immediate  regional  service  problem.s  to  the  neglect 
of  research  along  fundamiental  lines.    Yet  it  is  this  latter  that  is  . 
most  likely  to  produce  discoveries  of  laws  or  principles  that  V70uld 
open  up  entirely  new  sources  of  wealth  and  "knovd edge. ..  .What  is  needed 
in  Congress  is  a  modern  view  toward  research  —  the  sa,me  view  that 
prevails  in  industry,  which  is  annually  spending  mny  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  seeking  out  nev;  sources  of  wealth.    Earming  ,  because  it  is 
not  organized  to  comi:Tand  vast  suns  for  such  work,  must  depend  upon 
institutions  such  as  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture.    Yet  the  tendency 
has  been  to  load  down  the  department  v/ith  administrative  and  regula- 

tory duties  and  neglect  its  wealth-producing  possibilities.    The  research 
work  of  the  department  should  be  freed  from  hampering  restrictions.  And 
it  should  be  provided  wit^  a  l\mp  sum,  not  tied  up  by  an;^'  budget 
specifications,  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  strike  out  along  new  lines 
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and  open  up  new  fields  of  prospect.    Until   Aiis  is  done  agricultural 
researcii  can  not  render  the  farmers  of  America  all  that  is  right- 
full/  due." 


Section  4 
IvI/lRZST  ^UOTATIOIJS' 

Parn  Products        Dec.  4:    Livestock  q.uotr.ticns  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 
(1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25-17.25;  cov/s,  good  and  choice 
$8.35-11;  heifers,   (850  lbs.  dor/n)  good  and  choice  $12.25-15;  vealers, 
good  and  choice  $13-16;  feeder  fxnd  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice 
$lla2c— 12.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  nediur.a,  good  and  choice 
$8.50-8.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ids.)  nediun  to  choice  $7.60-8.65; 
slau:;kter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  nediun,  good  and  choice  $7-8,25;  slaughter 
laxT-hs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  A-Owa)  $13.50-14.40;  feeding  lanbs 
(range  stock)  nediur.1  to  choice  $11.50-13.85. 

Ivlaine  sacked  &reen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-1,35  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  75(p-80(/:  f.o.h,  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Pound 
Whites  85^-$l  carlot  sales  in  ChicatbO  few  sales  65^^  f .o.h,  Waupaca. 
Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $2.25-3.75  per  barrel  in  eastern  inarketso 
Tennessee  l%ncy  H-Hs  $1.75-$2  per  bushel  haraper  in  Chicago.    New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  $40-$48  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $38-$40 
f  .o.b.  Rochester,    ITew  York  Baldwin  and  Wealthy  apples  brought  $1.50-1.75 
per  bushel  bo.sket  in  city  markets.    Eastern  Yorks  and  Staymans  mostly 
$1.2.^1c75. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  cre£-j.:ery  butter  at  Hew  York  v;ere:  92 
score,  52^;  91  score  ,  50-|-^;  90  score,  48^^ 

Viholesal^ii  prices  of  ITo.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York  were; 
Flats,  25^^;  Single  Daisies  25^^;  Young  Americas  25i-^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  14  points  to  19o21ff  per  lb.    December  future  contracts  to-day 
on  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  20,31{Z^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  14  points  to  19,59^,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  15  points  to  19, 70^^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.  1  dark  northern  spring  v;heat  13^  pro- 
tein at  Minneapolis  $1,21  3/8-1.25  3/8.  No.  2  red  winter,  E£i.nsas  City 
$1.32-1.55;  No.  2  hard  winter  12-|^  protein  at  Zojisas  City  $1.13-|'-1,17^. 
No.  2  ho„rd  winter  (Not  on  Protein  Basis)  at  Chicago  $l,2lf ;  Kansas  City 
$l.ll'-l.ll-t.       •  2  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  74:^1^-75^^;  Kansas  City 
78|$5-79|^,  No.  3  yellow  corn  at  Minneapolis,  78-|f;--79|;  Kansas  City 
80^^-81^.    No,  3  white  oats,  Chicago  46-^-^-49^;  Minneapolis  44  5/8^-45  5/8^. 
Kansas  City  48^-49^. (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Pr.n«rod  in  the  PreM  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  flie  purpose  of 
prosentinran^^^^^^  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultare,  ^-^^-^-'^ ^^^^ 
economic  aspects  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  d.sclaxmed.  The  mtent 
is  to  reflect  the  aews  of  importance.  
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THE  PHE-SIBEITT' 3  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:   "Voicing  again  his 

BUDGST  i'AESSAGE    plea  for  governmental  economy,  President  Coolidge  sulDmitted 
to  Congress  yesterday  a  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1930 
calling  for  expenditures  of  $3,780,719,647,  leaving  the  'Treas- 
ury with  an  estimated  $60,576,182  surplus,  which  he  declared  offered  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  further  tax  reduction.     The  estimated  surplus,  which  would 
"be  available  June  30,  1930,  is  "based  upon  expected  revenue  totaling  $3,841,- 
295,829.    Describing  the  surplus  as  small,  the  President  said  It  was  never- 
theless 'satisfactory  as  it  points  to  a  "balanced  "budget,'..."     Calling  atten- 
tion to  the  aviation  extivities  of  the  G-overnm.ent ,  the  President  says:  "The 
exx^ansion  of  air  activities,  however,   is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Armj.-  and 
Uavy.     Tile  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Coast  Gmrd  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  playing  their  parts  in  developing  the  air  as  is  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Aeronaut ics. ... " 


THE  PAEIvI  BILL  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  December  5  says; 

"Tlie  farm  relief  bill  presented  by  Senator  McNary  to  the  Senate 
December  4  follows  the  m^in  lines  laid  down  by  Pr<^sident 
Coolidge  in  his  message.     It  omits  the  equalization  fee  and  contains  new  feat- 
ures that  were  not  in  the  original  McNary-Haugen  bill.     It  sets  up  as  the  chief 
agency  a  Federal  Earm  Board,  empowered  to  organize  an    advisory  council  for 
any  commodity,  and  also  a  stabilization  corporation,  of  which  t"ne  stock  would 
be  held  by  producers  of  that  commodity.     These  corporations  would  act  as  market- 
ing agents.     Crop  surpluses  would  be  handled  through  loans  from,  the  Eederal 
Board,  but  no  loss  would  be  paid  from  the  United  States  Treasury.     The  board 
could  loan  up  to  $225,000,000  at  four  per  cent.    This  measure  avoids  putting 
the  Government  into  business.     It  is  not  called  upon  to  grant  subsidies  or  to 
fix  prices.     The  loan  feature  is  analogous  to  the  a.id  given  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  American  shipbuilders.    Any  money  advanced  by  the  Government  must  be 
paid  back.    And  there  is  no  levying  of  a  tax  on  the  m.any  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few..., Its  adoption  would  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  an  extra  session  of 
the  new  Congress,  since  it  is  to  takie  up  the  ta.riff ,  but  it  v/ould  lighten  its 
labors. " 


MR.  HOOVER  A  Lima,  Peru,  dispatch  to-day  says;  "The  linking  of  the 

OH  AIR  LINES      countries  of  the  North  and  South  American  continents  by  a  system 
of  airways  was  advocated  last  night  by  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  state 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  President  Leguia  of  Peru,  at  the 
I  presidential  Pala.ce,  The  President-elect  in  a  speech  replying  to  a  v/elcoming 
address  by  the  Peruvian  chief  executive  declared  that  it  would  not  be  im-possi- 
ble  to  quickly  devise  a  Pan-American  airways  system  were  i'ne  representatives 
of  each  of  the  goverrcients  'to  sit  around  a  council  table,'  and  predicted  that 
'we  would  realize  such  a  service  -.vithin  another  twelve  months.'..." 
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Section  2 

Canadian  A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  5  reports  that 

^TJheat  a  gross  turnover  of  $323,847,281.41,  total  wheat  handlings  of 

Pool  215,489,553  "bushels  and  total  coarse  grain  handlings  of  18,519,009 

"bushels,  axe  some  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  tne  directors' 
ann-aal  report  of  the  Canadian  YiTneat  Pool  for  the  crop  year  1927-28. 
Deliveries  of  the  three  western  pools  to  the  central  selling  agency 
amounted  to  209,871,375  bushels,  the  Manitoba  wheat  pool  delivering 
11,194,579  bushels,  Saskatchewan  127,559,494,  and  Alberta  71,117,500. 


Haldane 
on  Eela- 
t  iv  i  ty 


The  late  Lord  Haldane  contributed  his  last  article, 
"Relativity  in  Its  Voider  Meaning,"  to  The  Century  Magazine  for 
December.     T"ne  outstanding  event  of  recent  years  in  the  realm  of 
mathematics     is  unquestionably  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity, 
according  to  Lord  Haldane.     It  is  this  theory  in  its  wider  appli- 
cation— the  suggestion  it  m^ay  hold  for  the  spiritual,  intellectual 
and  pra,qtical  lives — that  is  the  subject  of  his  paper.     Wciat  has 
Einstein  taught  us?  he  asks,  and  answers:   "He  has  taught  us  that 
space  and  time  are  not  fixed  tnings  which  exist  apart  from  the 
mind.    He  says  that  what  we  m.ean  by  space  and  time  is  really  rela- 
tions in  which  things  stand  to  us  living  here  as  particular  exist- 
ences on  <an  earth  which  is  moving  through  space  at  eighteen  miles 
a  second  round  the  sun;  while  light  is  moving  with  its  greater 
velocity  at  186,000  miles  a  second,"    Einstein,  he  asserts,  says 
that  space  and  time,  when  you  work  that  out,  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  relations  established  between  the  mind  and  the  things 
that  it  observes,  and  the  relations  vary  according  as  the  observant 
mind  ic  still  or  moving.     It  is  to  mind  that  we  are  driven  back 
as  the  only  basis  on  which  all  this  can  be  m.ade  explicable.  Out- 
side mind  there  is  nothing,  and  apart  from  it,  nothing  has  any 
meaning. 


Irish  An  editorial  in  The  Irish  Statesm£in  (Dublin)  for 

Agri-  iJov  ember  10  says:   "We  have,  rarely  heard  a  speech  on  agricultural 

culture       policy  more  lucid  and  convincing  than  that  made  by  the  Minister 
for  Agriculture  before  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce. .. .He  de- 
scribed, vie  thinlv,  with  perfect  truth  the  policy  of  opponents  who 
wished  to  return  to  wheat-growing  as  an  attempt  to  alter  the 
trend  of  world  prices  by  the  aid  of  national  capital;  in  other 
words,  it  was  an  attem.pt  to  develop  what  pays  least.    He  pointed 
out  that  the  price  of  v/heat  had  increased  only  18  per  cent  since 
1840,  while  the  prices  of  eggs,  cattle,  potatoes,  pork  and  butter 
had  increased  by  397  per  cent,  340  per  cent,  234  per  cent,  160  per 
cent  and  89  per  cent.     If  we  have  any  national  capital  to  spare  for 
investm.ent  which  may  be  doubled,   it  is  better  to  invest  it  in  pro- 
duction of  commodities  whose  value  is  increasing  rather  than  com- 
m.odities  whose  value  is  stationary.    He  did  not  think  there  VYas  any 
exception  to  the  generol  rule  that  the  soundest  investment  is  t"hat 
T/hich  brings  in  the  largest  profit.    We  could  grow  more  grain  if  we 
turned  it  into  beef  or  butter,   if  it  went  away  from  the  farm  on 
four  legs,  or  in  a  can  r£ither  than  in  a  bag.     In  the  bag,   in  its 
native  form  of  grain,  it  does  not  pay  v  ery  vvell,  if  at  all.  But 
in  its  transmutation  into  beef  or  butter  or  cream  it  paid  very  well. 
Mr.  Hoga-n  is  the  apostle  of  self-help  Just  as  much  as  Sir  Horace 
Plunliett.    Pie  pointed  out  that  if  an;^'  subsidies  are  paid  for 
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wlieat-grov/ing,  the  subsidies  must  be  largely  paid  by  the  farmers 
out  of  their  own  pockets  as  taxpayers.     There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
farmers  from  producing  better  cattle,  better  milch  coy;s,  better 
pigs,  better  butter.     It  is  only  a  question  of  learning  their  busi- 
ness, which  ought  to  be  their  business,  of  working  more  intelligently 
and  in  a  more  ox^ganized  way.    Every  gallon  of  milk  we  obtain  by  im- 
proving the  quality  oi  our  milch  cows,  every  extra  egg  r^e  produce  by 
improving  the  quality  of  our  fowl,  all  this  extra  w/ealth  is  extra 
profit,  and  will  last  and  will  benefit  eventually  every  class  in  the 
country.    He  adinitted  that  our  mtional  economy  can  not  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  when  we  have  practically  but  one  market  which  takes 
97  per  cent  of  our  total  exports;  but  the  remedy  for  that,  he  said 
scornfully,   is  not  the  one  fashionable  in  some  quarters  of  neglecting 
that  market,  or  at  least  ceasing  to  develop  it.    We  should  rather 
develop  it  further,  because  it  could  take  from  us  more  than  v/e  send 
at  present , . . . " 

Lapland  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  December  5  from  StocMiolm  states 

Reindeer      that  the  reinde^r^r  herds  of  Swedish  Lapland  are  suffering  from  the 
Starve         intense  cold  of  an  early  winter.    Unusually  severe  weather  has  made 
it  difficult  for  them  to  find  enough  of  the  special  reindeor  moss 
on  which  to  subsist  and  they  are  therefore  threatened  v/ith  starva-^ 
tion.     The  report  says:   "Already  many  young  calves  have  died  from 
lack  of  fodder.     G-rave  concern  is  felt  among  the  Lapla^nders,  inas- 
much as  the  reindeer,  of  which  many  nom.ads  ovm  tho"a sands  of  heads < 
provide  them  with  food,  shelter  and  transportation." 

New  York  The  iJew  York  Times  of  December  5  reports:  "The  establish- 

Farmers'      ment  of  a  combined  terminal  and  farm.ers'  market  to  bring  the  pro- 
Market         ducor  and  consumer  together  will  be  undertajsen  by  the  city  of 

l^ewburgh  as  a  'practical  applica.tion  of  farm  relief  proposed  at 
a  recent  conference  of  agricultural  experts,  called  together  by 
G-overnor- elect  Roosevelt  to  consolidate  suggestions  for  handling 
the  farm  problem  of  Hew  York  State,    Announcement  of  the  plan  vras 
m.ade  December  4  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  The  Americaa 
Agriculturist,  after  a  conference  with  a  committee  from  ITewburgh 
which  had  called  to  get  the  further  assistance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
whose  sympathetic  interest  in  the  plan  had  lent  impetus  to  its 
development .* i .The  market  is  expected  not  only  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  Port  of  New  York,  but  also  to  help  serve  a  large 
area  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley...^" 


I 


Oleomargarine  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  Uoveraber  28  says: 

"If  a  recent  survey  conducted  in  Jones  County,  Iowa,  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  any  criterion,  it  is  the 
sm£5-ll  town  conswier  who  is  oleomargarine's  best  customer.  The 
survey  shows  that  during  the  week  ending  September  22,  the  stores 
in  that  county  sold  3,318  pounds  of  butter  and  1,752  pounds  of 
oleomiargarine.     This  would  look  bad  for  Jones  County  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  creameries  in  the  county  report  that  they 
sold  an  average  of  6,013  pounds  of  butter  weekly  to  their  patrons 
last  year.     The  inference,  then,  is  that  the  dairy  farmers  are 
consuming  butter  in  fairly  liberal  quantities,  but  that  the  towns- 
people are  using  a  very  high  percentage  of  oleomargarine.  Based 
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upon  the  last  census,  Jones  County  inhabitants  are  consuming  4.8 
pounds  of  oleomargarine  per  capita,  which  is  about  twice  the  per 
capita  consumption  for  the  entire  country.     This  is  not  a  very  good 
record  for  a  county  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
States  in  the  Union.     The  fact  that  it  is  the  urhan  consumer  who 
is  bringing  up  the  average  oleomargarine  consumption  does  not  en- 
tirely excuse  the  condition;  surely  the  small  towns  of  Jones  County 
are  sufficiently  dependent  upon  a  prosperous  agriculture  to  be 
fertile  ma.terial  for  a  butter  campaign." 

Thirteen-  The  World's  ViTork  for  December  says:   "Modern  science  and 

Month  its  stepdaughters,  modern  industry  and  modern  business,  have  a 

^fear  way  of  dealing  ruthlessly  with  tradition.     The  old-fashioned  year, 

with  its  long  and  short  months,  is  now  in  danger,  if  we  are  to 
take  seriously  the  campaign  being  carried  on  by  the  National  Com.- 
mittee  on  Calendar  Simplification.     This  movement  has  its  seat  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  is  bs.cked  by  George  Eastman,  the  camera 
man-ufacturer.     Mr.  Sastmian  tested  the  sentiment  of  American 
business  men  by  sending  out  1,000  inquiries.     Of  the  550  individ- 
uals who  responded  93  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  simplifying  the 
calendar,  and  most  were  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Eastman's  plan.  This 
calls  for  thirteen  months  of  23  days  each,  which  leaves  one  extra 
day  a  year  for  a  holiday  in  addition  to  the  custom.ary  extra  day 
in  Leap  Year.     Perhaps  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day  could 
be  devoted  to  taking  inventories.     The  practical  advantages  of  the 
plan  v;ill  be  recognized  by  any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  make 
periodic  com.parisons  of  business  done.     'Modern  business  managem.ent ,  ' 
says  Erederic  Yf.  Keough,  spokesman  for  Mr.  Eastman,   'needs  every 
aid  to  production,  sales,  economies  in  overhead,  and  so  forth  that 
can  be  had.    But  the  basis  of  all  its  operations,  the  element  of 
time,  is  so  unscientifically  measured  by  the  present  calendar  that 
it  is  a  handicap  instead  of  an  aid.    Business  management  tries  to 
build  its  economic  structure  by  exact  designs,  but  it  has  to  do  it 
on  a  continua.lly  shifting  foundation.'..." 

An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Farmer  November  22  says:  "The 
fear  that  young  farmers  are  not  bu.ying  farms  as  they  once  were  in 
Wisconsin  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  rem^iin  tenants  or  hired  men 
is  a  theory  ths.t  has  been  exploded  and  declared  false  by  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  as  the  result  of  a  careful  survey  made  by 
B.  H.  Hibbard  and  G-,  A.  Peterson.    Ownership  of  farm  land  comes  a 
little  later  in  life  to  the  average  farmer,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  farm  is  now  much  more  valuable  than  it  was  when  acquired  a 
generation  ago.,.. The  study  in  Wisconsin  shows  that  80,6  per  cent 
purchased  their  farms;  9  per  cent  got  their  farms  by  inheritance; 
3,5  per  cent  got  their  farms  as  gifts;  3.2  per  cent  were  homesteads 
and  1.4  per  cent  got  their  farms  through  marriage,  and  the  sm-all  re- 
maining percentage  were  miscellaneous,    Homesteading  was  well 
passed  before  the  majority  of  present  Wisconsin  farmers  were  old 
enough  to  take  land  by  this  method.    Nearly  20  per  cent  of  the 
present  Wisconsin  farm  owners  in  this  study  have  spent  Just  21  years 
on  their  home  farmi  without  wages.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
more  farm  boys  remain  at  home  until  their  legal  majority  now  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State.     Perhaps  this  will  be 
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ir.it erest  ing  to  our  readers         iig-'vre  been  hearing  about  the  rush  of 
farm  youth  to  the  city  at  an  early  age,  which  plays  up  one  side 
only.,  o  It  is  plain  fron  this  study  that  farniin-^  is  a  ousiness  re- 
quirir-g  three  oucstanding  requireraents  in  these  days,  namely: 
greater  ca;^^ital  for  purcliase  of  land  and  eouipriient ;  greater  "breadth 
01   industrial  and  business  laiO':'vledgo ;  and  a.  higher  degree  of  techni- 
cal shill  and  rr^-.nager ial  ahility.     Tiie  individual  can  not  control 
the  financial  part  of  it  so  easily,  "but  he  can  acquire  the  other  re- 
quirements as  easily  now  as  he  could  50  yee.rs  ago." 


Section  3 
lvIA.Hr3T  v^UCTATIOi'JS 

Jarm 

Products  Dacc  5 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(ll00-d5C0  Ibso)  good  and  choice  S13. 50-$17 . 50 :  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $8^50-$li;  heifers,   (850  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice, 
$12.50-$15f-25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13-$16;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice,  $11.25-$12_.    Keav^,'  weight  hogs  (250-350 
IdsO  mediujii,  good  and  choice,  $8o40-$8o75;  light  lights  (130-150 
Ihs.)  medr^jn  to  choice  $7.50-$8,60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $7-$8.15;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  Ihso  dora)  $13.25-$14.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  m.edium  to 
choice  $11.50-$13,85. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $l9lO-$1.35 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75{zJ  f  ocIdo  Presque  Isle,  Wis- 
consin sacked  P.ound  Whites  85^^-$!. 05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few 
sales  at  55,^  f»o.t).  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $40-$46 
bulk  per  'oon  in  terminal  markets;  $38-$40  f  .o.bo  Rochester.  Mid- 
western sacked  y-jllow  onions  rar^ed  $4-$5  per  100  pounds  in  consum- 
ing centers.     Mediiam-sized  New  York  yellows  $3r. 75-$4  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.     New  York  Ehode  Island  Greening  apples  $1.50-$1.55 
per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City.,    iiastern  .ota;,Tiians  $lc25-$1.75 
in  eastern  markets.     Illinois  Jonathans  Jp6o50-$7  per  bushel  in 
Chicago  o 

T'-ol:5salr,  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  52y^;  SI  scorec  51^:  90  score,  48^o    Vfcolesale  prices  of 
NOol  fresh  iarierican  cheese  at  New  York  were;  Flats,  25-|-^z5;  Single 
Daisies,  25^-;  Young  Ai'.iericas,  25^^. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis,  $1=,20  l/S--51.24  l/8;  N0o2  red  winter  at 
Kansas  City  $1 ,31--$1  <,34;  N0f2  hard  winter  (l2^"7&  protein)  at  Kansas 
City  $lcl3-$lc.l?;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Chicago  $lo22;  at  2[ansas  City  $1b10-S1.11;  No .3  mixed  corn  at 
Minneapolis,  72'i-^'--73-|^ ;  at  Kansas  Cit3^  77^-79^;  No>3  yellow  corn 
at  Onicagu .   83-|-{^— 83-f  ^ ;  at  Minneapolis,  75;|-p--77|-f";  at  Kansas  City, 
78-|-<?5-80f ;  No^3  white  cats  at  Chicago^  47-|-f-48-^^ ;  at  Minneapolis 
43ty^-44-?3^ :  at  Kansas  City,  48 --±9/  .- 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
m^irkets  advanced  4  points  to  19^25i  per  lb,     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Nev/  York  (Jetton  ."Syicnange  ad-vanced  7  points  to  20. Z8^; 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  4  points  to  19:, 63^;  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  2  points  to  19072^5.   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr. 
Econ, ) 


Prepared  in  the  Pr«««  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  Uie  purpose  of 
pTcsenting  all  ^hade.  of  opiuioi.  as  reflected  in  the  pr^  on  matters  affecting  agriculture^  particularly  m  its 
economic  aspeeta.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  view8  asd  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  imporUnce.    
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4-H  BOY  WINS  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  December  6  reports: 

STOCK  SHOW         "A  12-year-old  boy,  Clarence  Goecke  of  State  Cent:er,   Iowa,  re- 
HOUOR  ceived  the  supreme  honor  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ann^oal  Internation- 

al Live  Stock  Exposition  yesterday  when  his  Hereford  steer 
Dick  was  named  grand  champion  steer  of  the  world.     This  steer 
successively  garnered  first  honors  in  the  junior  feeding  contest,  the  Hereford 
class  and  the  yearling  class  for  all  breeds. . . .The  award  of  the  grand  champion- 
ship was  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  exposition.     It  was  the  first 
time,  in  fact,  tiiat  the  entry  of  a  minor  had  ever  received  serious  considera- 
tion for  grand  cliampionship  honors.     Second  place,  otherwise  known  as  the 
reserve  championship,  went  to  Sni-A-Bar  Emblem,  shown  by  the  Sni-A-Bar  Farms, 
Grain  Valley,  Mo.,  a  grade  shorthorn  slightly  more  than  three  months  older  than 
Dick,  the  champion. .. .Clarence  Goecke  has  been  for  several  years  prominently 
identified  with  the  4-H  work  of  the  National  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club,  specializ- 
ing in  cattle  raising." 

An  A. P.  dispatch  from  Chicago  to-day  says:  "Two  young  farm  boys  from 
the  same  county  in  lov/a  have  flaunted  tradition  and  placed  their  names  indeli- 
bly upon  the  annals  of  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  alongside  State 
universities  and  veteran  cattle  raisers.     These  lads,  symbolical  of  modern 
youth  in  this  epoch-maJcing  stock  show,  are  Clarence  Goecke,  12,  of  State 
Center,  and  Keith  Collins,  15,  of  Liscomb,  both  in  Marshall  County,  lov/a,  who 
shared  the  premier  honors  of  the  exposition  in  the  two  chief  classes  of  compe- 
tition against  the  Nation's  best.     It  we-s  the  first  time  youngsters  have  v/on 
these  highest  prizes.    Young  Goecke  made  the  old-timers  sit  back  and  wonder 
as  his  grand  chajnpion  steer  of  the  show  went  off  the  auction  block  yesterday 
for  more  than  $8,000,  at  $7  per  pound,  almost  doubling  the  previous  high  price 
for  kings  of  the  steers.     It  was  purchased  by  J.  C.  Penney  Company  of  New  York. 
Other  prize  m.oney  brought  his  total  to  more  than  $9,000. 

"Rivaling  'die  12-year-old  champion  was  Collins,   in  the  carcass  class, 
whose  steer  triimphed  over  all  others  to  win  first  prize  in  its  class,  one 
representing  the  pinnacle  of  success  in  steers  on  the  hoof  and  the  other  the 
apex  of  animals  slaughtered.    Veteran  exhibitors  at  the  annual  exposition  con- 
sidered it  remarkable  not  only  that  tv/o  lads  should  be  elevated  to  the  topmost 
honors  of  the  exposition,  but  also  that  both  should  be  4-H  Club  boys  from  the 
same  county,  neighbors. ..." 


WOOD  ON  Repeal  of  the  Welch  pay-raise  act  was  advocated  in  the 

SALARY  BILL       House  yesterday  by  Representative  Will  R.  Wood  of  Indiana,  who 

described  the  measure  as  a  "monstrosity,"  according  to  the  press 
to-day.     Wood  said  that  the  Welch  Act  was  "a-bsolutely  impractica- 
"ble"  and  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Congress  in  that  it  failed  to 
materially  help  the  poorly  paid  employees  in  the  Goverrjnent  service. 
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Section  2 

Apple  Increases  in  rates  on  apples  from  Oregon,  Washington  and 

Bates  Idaho  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  which  railroads  proposed  to 

make  effective  last  February,  were  declared  unreasonable  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmission  Decem.ber  3  and  the  existing  rate 
schedules  were  ordered  maintained.    The  commission  also  dismissed 
a  complaint  by  San  Diego  (Calif.)  produce  dealers  which  asked  for 
the  same  rates  on  applts,  pears  and  peaches  coming  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  as  Los  Angeles.     The  San  Diego  traffic,  the  commission 
held,  must  continue  to  bear  rates  in  excess  of  those  applying  to 
Los  Angeles.    (A.P. ,  Dec.  4.) 

British  A  Vancouver  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  5  reports 

Columbia      that  British  Columbia  agriculture  broke  all  records  this  year  with 
Agri-  a  production  of  $79,020,000,  according  to  a  preliminary  crop  esti- 

culture       mate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  figure  compares  with 
$76,999,000  last  year,  the  highest  on  record  up  to  that  time. 
Imports  of  produce  during  the  present  year  are  estimated  at 
$20,500,000,  almost  $1,000,000  less  than  the  figure  of  $21,241,000 
for  1927,  while  exports  grew  from  $10,025,000  last  year  to 
$11,000,000  this. 

Food  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  December  6  states 

"Bargain      that  a  resolut  ion  .protesting  against  cmin  grocery  stores  which 
Sales"         held  "bargain  sales"  in  agriculturs.l  products  was  adopted  by  the 
Criti-         New  Jersey  State  G-range  in  annual  session  at  Atlantic  City, 
cized  December  5.     The  resolution  said  that  the  farmers  were  unable  to 

compete  with  the  stores,  which  operate  on  a  small  profit.  Another 
resolution  was  adopted  urging  a  State  law  comipelling  potato  grow- 
ers to  pack  their  product  according  to  the  United  States  rating 
regulations.     This  would  prohibit  the  mixing  of  large  and  smjall 
potatoes,  so  that  the  large  ones  would  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
carrier  and  the  small  ones  underneath. 

Nitrate  A  suggestion  to  intensify  work  of  the  Chilean  Nitrate  of 

Jfe-rket         Soda  Educational  Bureau  with  special  reference  to  potential  markets 
Survey         in  the  agricultural  regions  was  approved  December  5  by  those  at- 
tending the  annual  staff  conference  at  New  York.    The  conference, 
which  ended  a  three-day  session,  voted  to  give  special  study  to 
the  effect  of  Chilean  nitrate  on  crops  not  generally  fertilized 
with  that  product.   (N.Y. Times ,  Dec.  6.) 

Treasury  The  Associated  Press  December  6  reports:  "Bandying  about 

fieport         sums  running  into  the  billions.  Secretary  Mellon  has  found  that 

business,  which  reached  a  low  point  in  November  and  December,  1927, 
finished  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  only  3  per  cent  below  that 
of  the  previous  twelve  months.     In  his  annual  report  the  financial 
chief  of  the  administration, . .says  that  agriculture  as  a  whole  made 
substantial  gains.    Automobile  production  experienced  a  major  turn 
for  the  better  during  the  year.    Export  trade  was  but  slightly 
under  the  previous  year  and  imports  had  but  a  small  decline. ,At 
the  opening  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  sa.ys,  the  volume  of 
business  was  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  year  previous,  but  soon  fell 
off,  reaching  its  minimum  in  the  last  two  months  of  1927,  In 
January  recovery  took  place  and  the  monthly  volume  thereafter  was 
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sustained  about  equal  to  the  same  inontlis  of  the  previous  year...." 

An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  Decemher  6  says: 
"Secretary  Mellon' s  annual  report  tells  of  the  comeback  of  the 
country's  business  after  reaching  a  low  point  in  the  closing  months 
of  1S27.    By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  its  recovery  was  alm.ost  com- 
plete.    Its  continued  steady  improvement  has  recently  been  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  various  private  agencies,  Du.ring 
the  fiscal  year  farmiers  enjoyed  an  increase  of  about  seven  per  cent 
in  the  average  prices  of  their  crops,  which  was  partly  offset  by  a 
decrease  in  output.    Automobile  production,  which  was  depressed  a 
year  ago,  showed  a  thirty-five  per  cent  gain  last  June  and  July  as 
compared  with  the  same  months  of  1927.     IJotTirithstanding  the  pro- 
longed period  of  recession  last  y/inter,  trade  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  was  only  three  per  cent  below  that  of  its  predecessor.    And  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mellon' s  figures  relate  to  the  twelve- 
month ended  last  June.     The  point  is,  tnat  the  country  finds  itself 
in  December,  1928,   in  a  far  better  position  than  it  was  in  December, 
1927,  for  suppleriientary  reports  shov/  ths.t  the  lmprovem.ent  recorded 
by  Mr.  Mellon  has  not  only  continued  but  increased,  and  there  is 
assurance  of  a  merry  Christmas,  with  no  clouds  upon  the  business 
horizon. " 

Turpentine  Tiiat  "S'rance  may  assume  the  lead  in  turpentine  production 

Produc-        and  thus  crowd  the  United  States  into  second  place"  is  the  opinion 
tion  of  Prof.  John  W.  Stc-nhen,  head  of  silviculture  instruction,  New 

Yori;  State  College  ox.  Forestry,  Syracuse  University.  Professor 
Stephen,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  abroad,   in  referring  to 
the  subject  of  naval  stores  in  the  Landes  region  of  France  said: 
"France,  by  planting  the  maritime  pine,  has  converted  a  barren 
country  of  rolling  sand  dunes  into  a  health  resort  and  a  forest 
of  great  commercial  value.     With  the  exception  of  the  United 
Sta;tes  the  Landes  region  is  now  the  largest  turpentine  producing 
loca,lity  in  the  world,  and  these  forests  are  managed  more  conserva- 
tively thxan  those  of  the  United  States.        It  is  my  belief,"  said 
Professor  Stephen,  "that  unless  a  new  policy  relative  to  the  m.an- 
agemient  of  turpentine  forests  in  this  country  is  adopted,  France 
will  take  the  lead.     In  this  country  most  owners  burn  over  their 
own  properties.     This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent  others  setting 
fires,  because  promiscuously  set  fires,  of  course,  are  never 
watched  nor  guarded.    Unguarded  fires  naturally  result  in  greater 
damage  to  the  forest  than  fires  set  and  controlled  by  the  ovmer. 
But  even  where  the  owner  burns  his  forest  land  the  young  slash  pines 
from,  which  turpentine  is  taken  never  get  a  chance  to  grow  more  than 
a  year  or  tv/o  before  they  are  burned  down.     The  result,"  continued 
Professor  Stephen,  "is  that  the  long  leaf  pine,  which  is  more  re- 
sistant to  fire,  survives  v/hile  the  turpentine  producing  timber 
has  no  chance  for  regeneration,  being  destroyed  almost  as  soon  as 
it  starts  from  the  seed.     This  serious  situation  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  eventually,  possibly  in  twenty-five  years,  the  tur- 
pentined trees,  depending  upon  hov;  carefully  they  are  handled,  T/ill 
die.     This  v;ill  m^ean  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  available  supply 
for  naval  stores." 
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Utah  An  editorial  in  The  Western  Farm  Life  for  Decemher  1  says: 

Poultry        "Uo  one  line  of  production  is  so  universal  on  the  farms  of  our 
Cooper-       readers  as  that  of  poultry.  In  time  we  hope  Colorado  will  develop 
ation  as  successful  an  organization  for  getting  our  poultry  products  on 

the  marhet  with  the  maximum  of  profit  to  the  producer  as  the  success 
of  the  Utah  Poultry  Producers'  Cooperative  Association.    One  of  our 
Colorado  poultrymen,  Paul  C.  Jamieson,  has  recently  been  in  Utah 
making  a  study  of  the  cooperative  association  in  that  State  which  is 
in  practically  full  control  of  the  handling  of  the  po-oltry  and  eggs 
produced.    Mr,  Jamieson  wrote  as  follows:   'Last  week  I  visited  the 
poultry  cooperative  loca-ls  in  Logan,  Brigham  City,  Ogden  and  Salt 
Lake.    At  each  place  the  farmers  ovm  modern  ty/o-story  warehouses. 
Peed  of  various  kinds  is  handled  in  carload  lots  and  the  v/arehouses 
are  full.    The  egg  cases  are  sent  to  the  candling  rooms  on  an  end- 
less belt.    The  eggs  are  candled  a.nd  graded  by  girls  who  are  probably 
more  accurate  and  quicker  than  men  would  be.    Irom  the  candlers  the 
eggs  are  conveyed  to  storage  rooms.    These  rooms  are  not  what  I  had 
expected.     Instead  of  cold  storage  they  have  a  room  in  the  basement 
with  burlap  walls.    The  top  of  the  burlap  hangs  over  into  a  trough 
of  water.    The  water  seeps  out  over  the  burlap  and  keeps  the  room 
damp  and  cool.    The  manager  of  the  Brigham  City  plant  told  m«  that 
he  considered  this  better  than  cold  storage.    He  said  the  humidity 
kept  the  eggs  in  excellent  condition  for  short  periods  during  vrhich 
carloads  are  gathered.    At  the  Logan  station  they  were  loading  a  car 
that  h^d  been  parti"  filled  at  Preston,  Idaho,    It  took  500  cases  of 
eggs..    That  would  be  18,000  dozens  or  216,000  ©ggs  (nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  m-illion  eggs).    The  eggs  were  all  packed  in  new  cases  with  white 
fillers,  and  each  case  was  stamped  according  to  the  grade.  Several 
grades  were  beirig  shipped  in  that  car.     Instead  of  calling  the  eggs 
num.ber  one  and  number  two,  which  might  lead  the  purchaser  of  the 
smaller  eggs  to  thini:  that  he  was  getting  poor  quality,  they  call 
them  Mo-ontainecrs  and  Pioneers,  etc^    All  are  sold  under  the  trade 
nam.e  'Milk  Wliite  Eggs,'    They  were  completing  a  turkey  pool  for  the 
whole  State.    The  turkeys  are  packed  very  attractively  in  new  shalloTT 
boxes  that  show  up  the  quality  of  the  birds  much  better  than  the 
old  method  of  packing  in  barrels.     The  association  finds  the  market 
and  supervises  the  grading  and  packing.     Customiers  are  satisfied. 
They  can  purchase  carloads  of      given  grade  a.nd  sell  them  v/ithout 
fear  of  disappointment.    Bids  for  the  stock  come  from  several  of 
the  larger  commission  companies  willing  to  pay  for  quality,'" 

fool  Prices  The  Com^nercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  December  1  says: 

"While  there  has  been  rather  less  business  this  past  vreek.  than 
for  several  previous  weeks,  owing  to  the  holiday  and  the  higher 
prices  asked  for  wool,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  mails  ho.ve 
bought  large  quantities  of  the  staple,  prices  have  been  firmly 
maintained  and  occasioimlly  a  slight  advance  in  medium  wool  is 
reported.    Foreign  markets  are  generally  about  where  they  were  a 
week  ago,  London  being  steady.    Some  extreme  prices  early  in  the 
week  have  not  been  maintained  in  South  Africa.    Australia,  the 
Cape  and  ITew  Zealand  are  steadj'-.    The  manufacturing  position  is 
very  sourid  and  consumiption  rt  the  mills  proceeds  at  a  high  rate," 
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Section  3 
r/AHKET  «iUOTATIONS 

Products  Dec.  6 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicrago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  I'bs.)  good  and  choice  $13.50-$17.25;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8.50-$ll;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.50-- 
$15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12.50-$15. 50 ;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25-$12;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 
mediuia,  good  and  choice  $8.40-$8.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.) 
medium  to  choice  $7.50-$8,60;  sla"aghtor  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $7-$8.15;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84-  Its, 
down)  $13,25-$14,25;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$11.50-$13.85. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-$lc,35  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^7-80^  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Hound  Wiiites  Qb(ji~^l,Ob  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  65s^-74{^ 
f .o.b.  Waupaca.     Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  closed  at  $4-$5 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    Medium-size  New  York  stock 
$3.75-$4  in  Baltimore.    New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  applen 
$5-$6  per  "barrel  in  New  York  City.    New  York  and  Michigan  stock 
$6-$7  in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type  cahhage  $40-$45  hulk  per 
ton  in  termina,l  markets;  $35-$38  f.o.h.  Rochester.    Northern  sacked 
stock  $2.25— $2.50  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  52^^;  91  si  )re,  51^;  90  score,  48^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  iMew  York 
were:  Flats,  25-g-<2^';  Single  Daisies  25{zJ;  Young  Americas  25^-^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  20  points  to  19. 05^^  per  lb.    Decemher  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  19  points  to  20.19^, 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchan^;e  18  points  to  19,45^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  14  points  to  19,58^. 

G-rain  prices:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  v/heat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.19  l/8-$1.23  l/8.    No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City 
$1.31-$1.34.    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2|^  protein)  ICansas  City  $1.13^- 
$1.17-g-.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis),  Chicago  $1.21- 
$1.22;  Kansas  City  $1.10-$1.11.    No. 3  m.ixed  corn,  Minneapolis  74;^- 
756^;  Kansas  City  77{^-78^5^.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Minneapolis  77^/^-796^; 
Kansas  City  lQ^(p-1dh<p.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  45f^-48-^5^; 
Minneapolis  43|f-44|^;  Kansas  City  46{^-47^.   (Prepared  hy.Eu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CAPPER  ON  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "Senator  Arthur  Capper 

EARM  RELIEE       declared  yesterday  that  a  satisfactory  farm  relief  measure  is 
'almost  certain'  to  be  passed  "by  the  short  session  of  Congress 
and  that  no  extra  session  will  "be  required  for  the  discussion  of 
proposals  for  'raising  the  status  of  the  farm  industry  to  where  it  should  "be.' 
Senator  Capper  arrived  at  New  York  yesterday  with  thirty-two  farmers  from  Kansas 
as  his  guests  for  a  tour  of  eastern  cities.     Speaking  at  a  luncheon,  where  the 
farmers  met  a  group  of  advertising  men,  Senator  Capper  said  that  the  present 
tariff  schedules  do  not  protect  American  farming  and  advocated  an  upward  revi- 
sion of  the  rates.     'Last  year  we  collected  duties  on  $2,000,000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  products  imported  into  this  coujitry,  although  we  already  produced 
more  than  our  domestic  demand,'  he  said.     'A  higher  schedule  of  tariff  rates  on 
farm  products  is  needed  to  give  agriculture  the  same  degree  of  protection  that 
other  American  industries  have.     The  present  tariff  schedules  do  not  protect 
the  American  farming  industry  fully  or  even  adequately .'.. .Senator  Capper  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  "bringing  the  thirty-two  farmers  from  Kansas  to  New  York 
and  other  eastern  centers  was  'to  give  the  East  and  the  West  the  opportunity  to 
become  better  acquainted  and  to  understand  each  other's  problems  better.'..." 


EABIEP  REVISION  The  press  of  December  7  says:  "A  movement  was  started 

December  6  by  Conservative  Republican  leaders  of  the  House,  among 
them  Speaker  Longworth,  designed  to  curtail  the  scope  of  the 
tariff  revision  bill  to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  new  Congress 
at  a  special  session  which-  President-elect  Hoover  is  expected  to  call. 
Mr.  Longworth  and  those  who  agree  with  him  on  this  proposition  argue  that  the 
revision  should  be  limited  to  a  'few  outstanding  schedules,'  largely  with  the 
idea  of  correcting  inequalities  that  affect  agriculture  and  some  other  indus- 
tries, and  that  general  revision  should  be  postponed  until  the  need  for  it  be- 
comes 'imperative.'..." 


THIRTEEN-  A  thirteenth  month  would  be  added  to  the  calendar  under 

MONTH  YEAR         a  resolution  which  Chairman  Porter,  of  the  House  foreign  affairs 
"^^ED  committee,  has  drafted  for  introduction  in  the  House.  Portor 

said  the  resolution  would  propose  the  calling  by  the  President  of 
an  international  conference  to  take  up  the  question,  which  he 
believes  should  be  tackled  at  once.   (A. P., Dec.  2.) 


FLAXSEED  The  Tariff  Commission  December  6  closed  its  hearing  on 

TARIEE  the  advisability  of  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  import 

duty  on  flaxseed,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    Evidence  sub- 
mitted was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  increase.    After  the  formal 
closing  of  the  hearing,  a  cablegram  from  the  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Agriculture  of  Argentina,  chief  competitor  of  the  United  States,  was 
T«»-s.d.    This  suggested  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  both  countries  to  "aim  at 
Toa-rlo^-biTLg  g^rBement  by  general  farmers'  organizations  under  Government  control," 
the  greatest  munhftr  of  cru.&hers  act  according  to  a  uniform  policy  in  Argentina. 
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Dairying 
in  South 
Dakota 


Section  2 

An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  i'alls,  S.Dak. ) 
for  December  3  says:  "Louis  N.  Grill,  secretary  of  agriculture,  says 
that  South  Dakota,  "by  paying  more  attention  to  dairy  cows,  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover,  should  become  'the  greatest  dairy  State  in  the 
Union.'     He  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  an  income  of  $600,000,000 
annually  from  this  industry  alone.     It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  every- 
body in  South  Dakota  when  these  things  come  to  pass.     Mr.  Grill's 
statements  are  based  on  something  more  substantial  than  just  an 
optimistic  outlook  on  things  in  general.     Many  dairy  experts  have 
found  South  Dakota  ideally  suited  for  dairying  and  have  forecast  a 
remarl^ble  advancement  in  this  industry,  once  the  people  awaken  to 
its  full  possibilities.     Our  climate  is  suitable,  our  grasses  are 
nourishing  and  our  soils  produce  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  in  great 
abundance.    Dairying  has  made  substantial  strides  in  South  Dakota. 
There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  value  as  a  stabilizer  of 
farm  incomes.    Returns  are  dependable  and  satisfactory  and  there  is 
no  worry  over  a  complete  failure,  such  as  continually  stares  the  one- 
crop  farmer  in  the  face.     Greameries  and  poultry  houses  in  the  larg- 
er central  cities  of  South  Dakota  are  expanding  while  many  estab- 
lishments are  being  started  in  the  smaller  cities.     Cheese  factories 
are  coming  into  being  here  and  there.    All  these  things  encourage 
dairying  by  widening  and  stimulating  the  markets..." 


European  "It  seems  to  be  a  trait  ingrained  in  human  nature  that  the 

Cherries      more  miles  you  go  for  an  article  and  the  more  you  pay  for  it  the 
better  it  is.    How  else  can  you  account  for  the  popularity  of 
Italian  cherries  on  the  American  market?    Millions  and  millions  of 
pounds  of  Italian  cherries  find  buyers  in  America.     It  will  be 
difficult  to  convince  the  reasonably  minded  that  these  cherries 
are  better  than  those  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast."  (Oregon 
farmer,  Uov,  29) 


Farm  Ef-  F.  B.  Fuller  is  the  author  of  "Supervised  Tenancy — New 

ficiency      Trend  in  Farming'^  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  December  1.    He  says 
in  part:   "A  visitor  from  Mars  just  now  would  say  that  the  farmer 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  transition  ever  known  to  mankind. 
Just  how  sweeping  the  changes  are  can  only  be  told  in  the  next 
generation.    An  entirely  different  set  of  forces  are  at  work, 
brought  about  largely  by  industrializing  of  agriculture.     Say  what 
we  please,  larger  units  are  to  be  the  miost  efficient  ones  as  ma- 
chinery becomes  cheaper  than  man  labor.     In  spite  of  all  sentiments, 
it  seems  that  land  ownership  may  remain  in  thg  hands  of  those  not 
in  active  operation  of  it.     We  v/ill  find/^^'t       per  cent  of  the 
Corn  Belt  farms  are  operated  by  tenants.     It  might  be  futile  to  try 
to  reverse  it.     The  tenure  of  land  is  really  the  thing  the  operator 
is  after  for  no  man  holds  an  absolute  title  forever.  Equitable 
rules  or  conditions  m^ke  land  tenure  bad  or  good  depending  upon  a 
mutual  intelligent  understanding  between  owner  and  tenant.  The 
landlord- tenant  problem  of  the  past  has  been  that  the  ovmer  lived 
in  California  and  only  was  interested  in  collecting  as  much  rent 
as  possible.     Soil  fertility  was  permitted  to  go  down  as  well  as 
the  improvements.    That  is  a  v/ell-known  story.     It  is  the  observa- 
tion of  many  that  often  times  the  landowner  didn't  have  to  be  in 
California  for  abuses  to  arise.... A  good  farm  manager  must  be  one 
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who  is  more  than  a  scientific  man  in  agriculture.    Turthermore  he 
might  have  the  training,  the  knowledge  and  yet  fail  miserably.  He, 
of  first  necessity,  must  he  able  to  work  with  people. .. .After  the 
first  quality  mentioned  above,  the  next  most  important  is  practical 
knowledge  of  f arming. .. .The  third  essential  quality  in  a  successful 
farm  manager  is  his  technical  training.     The  factors  that  give  the 
movements  their  value  in  the  long  nm  are  the  scientific  facts  that 
can  be  put  into  eff ect. . . .Just  what  the  group  management  of  farms 
herein  described  will  become,  no  one  knows.     It  may  postpone  the  com- 
ing of  corporation  farming  which  seems  to  loom  up  now.  Economic 
conditions  will  prevail  that  will  likely  get  food  for  the  lowest  cost 
over  a  period  of  years.     There  is  no  excuse  or  hope  for  the  food 
.producer  who  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  latest  means  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  food  for  a  given  hour's  labor.    Engineers  show  that 
to  ca-re  for  one  acre  of  corn  by  man  labor  alone  for  a  year  would  re- 
quire 300  hours'  time.    By  the  latest  methods  an  acre  of  corn  has 
been  handled  with  less  than  three  hours  of  man  time.    Equality  for 
agriculture  should  be  established  but  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
individual  is  going  to  come  through  self-improvement.     The  trained 
farm  manager  of  the  right  kind  m.ay  be  the  answer  to  the  landlord- 
tenant  problem." 


Klein  on  In  a  survey  of  the  economic  world,  in  American  Review 

Economic      of  Reviews  for  December,  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Director  of  the 
Condi-         Bureau  of  Eoreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  says:  "Although  there 
tions  was  a  notable  slunvp  in  production  following  the  great  conflict, 

the  1913  level  of  production  has  been  reached  once  again  and  in 
many  ways  surpassed.     The  world's  developed  waterpower  has  jumped 
from  23,000,000  horsepower  in  1920  to  33,000,000  horsepower  in 
1926.     So  it  is  all  along  the  line.     Where  in  1922  v/e  exported 
14,000,000  caoes  of  grapefruit  to  Sr^gla^nd,  the  total  last  year 
exceeded  417,000,000  oases.     The  record  of  success,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  all  fields.     The  fuel,  iron  and  steel,  and  ship- 
building industries  have  gone  through  trying  times  since  the  war, 
for  there  has  been  a  shift  from  coal  to    oil  and  hydroelectric 
power.    Also  Diesel  marine  engines,  widely  used  in  the  G-erma.n  and 
Italian  merchant  navies,  have  revolutionized  ocean  travel  to  the 
consequent  dislocation  of  much  tonnage.    But  other  ii.dustries, 
stimulated  by  war,  have  grown  amazingly  to  supplant  the  dam^aged 
ones — electrical  engineering,  motor  and  rubber  industries,  to- 
bacco products,  chemicals  and  the  newer  types  of  fabrics.  All 
in  all,  the  benefits  of  this  change  and  expansion  have  accrued 
to  the  United  States...." 


New  York  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  December  1  says: 

Milk  "A  plea  for  more  milk  in  New  York  territory  is  ma-de  by  the 

Dairymen's  League,  which  urges  farmers  to  take  better  care  of  their 
cows  and  try  to  increase  production  at  once;  for  'a  sharp  falling 
off  in  milk  production  all  through  the  New  York  milk  shed  threatens 
to  endanger  the  daily  supply  of  New  York  City  unless  dairy  farmers 
move  imiriediately  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk.'     Of  course  the 
real  danger  is  that  if  local  milk  does  not  meet  the  demand  the 
distributers  must  ship  it  from  a  distance,  chiefly  points  west. 
The  league  has  m^ade  a  good  fight  to  hold  the  New  York  market  for 
eastern  mdlk  and  deserves  credit  for  the  endeavor.    However,  the 
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only  way  the  market  can  "be  held  is  for  local  farmers  to  produce 
cheaper  than  their  competitors.     There  is  no  law  against  b-u^^ing 
at  the  cheapest  place,  and  that  is  what  dealers  will  naturally  do 
if  they  can  get  milk  which  conforms  to  New  York's  standard.  With 
advantage  of  freight  rate  protection  and  the  knowledge  and  land  to 
compete  eastern  farmers  should  be  able  to  dominate  eastern  m.arkets. 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  'The  Davenport  (lowa)  Democrat  for  November 

of  Agri-      30  sa-ys:  "Thom.as  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
culture       Roads,  and  a  former  lowan,  departed  from  statistics  about  pavements 
1  and  bridges  and  gravel  and  dirt  roads,  in  his  annual  report  just  made 

public,  to  say  something  about  landscapes  and  one  of  their  modern 
characteristics,  the  billboards.    He  is  against  them.    Here  is  what 
he  said:   'Designedly  placed  where  they  will  receive  the  utmost  at- 
tention, they  frequently  obscure  or  mar  attractive  roadsid^  viev/s 
and  so  detract  from  the  pleasurable  use  of  the  highways.  ./.Practically 
all  cases  these  roadside  advertisements  merely  repeat  in  the  sam.e 
form  appeo.ls  made  quite  properly  through  other  agencies.  Their 
disfigurement  of  the  landscape  is  a  national  disgrace.'     This  is  in 
effect  v^liat  women's  clubs  have  been  resolving  and  millions  of  people 
have  been  thinking,  for  a  long  time.    Mr.  MacDonald  gets  it  into 
the  Government  reports." 


2  "'The  city  is  primiarily  for  adults  engaged  in  business  and 

dealing  primarily  wdth  inanimate  things,  whereas  the  farm  is  the 
child's  world  devoted  to  growing  things,'   says  Dr.  C.  J.  G-alpin, 
United  States  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture.     In  1920,  he  points  out, 
there  were  4,000,000  more  children  on  farms  than  in  any  equivalent 
city  population,  an  excess  large  enough  to  make  a  small  nation  like 
Switzerland,  Norway  or  Denmark.    With  this  condition  bound  to  con- 
tinue, it  seems  that  our  Job  is  to  make  the  farm  a  better  place  for 
the  growing  men  and  v/om.en  who  will  govern  the  destinies  of  the 
Nation  in  the  near  future.    Modern  equipm.ent  is  doing  its  part  to 
lighten  the  drudgery  of  farm  work.     Club  work,  under  able  leaders, 
gives  the  youngsters  an  interest  in  farm  life  which  has  been 
lacking  in  the  past.    Modern  transportation  gives  the  boys  and 
girls  a  chance  to  see  enotigh  of  the  city  to  really  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  farm  life.    The  cities  will  alv/ays  drav/  heavily  from 
the  young  people  reared  on  the  farms,  but  in  the  future  the  cities 
are  going  to  need  new  allurements  to  get  the  best  boys  and  girls." 
(Prairie.  Farmer ,  Dec.  1.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  Ualtod  States  Department  of  Agricultare.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  ehades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  pr«ss  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspeota.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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PAEM  LEG-IS-  The  United  Press  reported  yesterday  that  a  group  of 

LATIOiT  House  farm  leaders,  headed  hy  Representative  Cannon  of  Missouri, 

agreed  on  Saturday  night  to  fight  for  an  equalization  fee  pro- 
vision in  any  farm  relief  legislation  that  will  come  "before 
Congress. 


MMEES  Oil  The  United  Press  reports  from  Chicago:   "A  farm  relief 

EELIEJ  PLAN       plan  to  represent  the  views  of  2,000,000  f armers ,and  which  Con- 
gress will  oe  asked  to  adopt,  will  be  drafted  at  the  tenth 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  opening 
at  Chicago  to-day.     The  farm  bureau  convention  at  which  36  States  will  he  rep- 
resented will  draw  up)  a  legislative  program  designed  to  cover  the  needs  of  the 
farmer.     Leaders  arriving  yesterday  said  the  Republican  administration's  pro- 
posals for  relief  v/ould  be  carefully  considered  with  a  view  to  incorporating 
all  constructive  suggestions. .. .President  Sam  H.  Thompson,  who  will  preside, 
will  outline  the  farm  situation  in  detail  when  he  delivers  his  annual  message 
to  the  convention  at  the  opening  session.     The  nation's  agricultural  conditions 
will  be  taken  up  further  by  Virgil  Jordan,  chief  economist  of  the  National 
Industrial  Board,  New  York  City...." 


^RIJ'P  The  press  of  December  5  reports:  "Senator  Reed,  of 

EEVISION  Pennsylvania,  will  ask  that  the  Senate  finance  committee  begin 

HEARINGS  hearings  at  an  early  date  on  prospective  revision  of  the 

.tariff.    He  v/ould  have  the  Senate  committee  take  the  bill 
v/hich  the  House  ways  and  means  committee  will  begin  framing  on 
January  7,  as  soon  as  the  House  is  through  with  its  draft  so  that  Senate  hear- 
ings could  be  held.    The  program  if  carried  out  would  mean  that  when  the  extra 
session  of  Congress  is  held  all  eii?her  House  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  pass 
the  bill.     In  the  House  December  4,  Republicans  and  Democrats  agreed  to  keep 
tariff  hearings  going  until  February  25.    Thirty-one  hearings  will  be  held. 
Beginning  the  Monday  after  New  Year  the  committee  will  take  up  each  schedule 
of  the  present  tariff  act  in  the  order  in  which  it  appears  in  the  law... Of 
the  fifteen  schedules  in  the  tariff  law,  the  first  to  be  taken  up  v/ill  be  that 
covering  chemicals,  oils  and  paints.     Three  days,  January  7,  8  and  9,  have 
been  allotted  to  those  interests.    The  other  articles  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  following  order:  Earths,  earthenware,  glassware,  January  10  and  11;  metals 
and  manufactures  of  metals,  January  14,  15  and  16;  wood  and  its  manufactures, 
January  17  and  18;  sugar,  molasses,  and  their  manufactures,  January  21  and 
22;  tobacco  and  its  mamof actures,  January  23;  agricultural  products  and  pro- 
visions, January  24,  25  and  26;  spirits,  wines  and  other  beverages,  January 
29;  cotton  and  its  manufactures,  January  30,  31  and  February  1;  flax,  hemp, 
Jute  and  their  manufactures,  February  4  and  5;  wool  and  its  manufactures, 
February  6,  7  and  8;  silk  and  silk  goods,  February  11  and  12;  papers  and 
books,  February  13  and  14;  sundries,  February  15,  18  and  19;  free  list, 
•February  20,  21  and  22  and  administrative  and  miscellaneous  February  25." 
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American  Greatest  gains  in  savings  in  a  single  year  ever  recorded 

Sa,vings        in  the  United  States,  "bringing  the  total  savings  deposits  in  "banks 
to  over  $28,400,000,000,  with  more  than  53,000,000  individual 
savinjs  depositors,  are  reported  "by  W.  Espey  Albig,  deputy  manager 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  in  charge  of  its  savings  hank., 
division,  in  a  statement  issued  at  New  York  to-day.     "The  year 
ended  June  30,  1928 , registered  over  the  previous  year  the  largest 
gain  in  savings  deposits  in  "banks  and  trust  companies  of  continental 
United  States  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country," 
Mr,  Alhig  says  in  his  reporti     "This  indicates  prosperity  more  gen- 
eral than  any  time  since  the  business  depression  of  1920.  Only 
three  States  failed  to  show  a  gain.    On  June  30,  1928  the  volume 
of  savings  stood  at  $28,412,961,000,  a  gain  of  $2,327,059,000  over 
the  previous  year.     The  gain  per  inhabitant  in  1928  over  1927  is 
$17,    The  gain  per  inhabitant  over  last  year  is  7,77^,  a^nd  113.5^ 
over  1918  when  the  strong  upward  curve  in  savings  deposits  first 
developed.     Since  1912,  when  adecnoate  records  first  became  avail- 
able, the  gain  per  iruiabitant  is  169.3^,     Total  individual  deposits 
in  banlcs  in  America  stand  at  $51,199,264,000  and  5670  of  these  in- 
dividual deposits  is  found  in  savings  or  time  deposits  as  against 
53)0  last  year.     The  gain  in  number  of  savings  depositors  comparable 
with  lo,st  year  is  2,496,070,  an  increase  of  5.2^  as  against  a  gain 
in  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  1.2^.     The  number  of  de- 
positors, which  for  1917  was  reported  at  48,354,784,  reaches  a 
high  mark  this  year  with  53,188,348,  but  of  this  apparent  increase 
of  4,833,554  in  the  whole  country  2,337,494  come  from  Ohio  where 
for  the  first  time  the  commissioner  of  banking  has  been  able  to 
give  the  number  of  depositors  in  State  chartered  institutions.  The 
net  gain,  therefore,  in  the  comparable  figures  is  2,496,070  in  the 
whole  country.     Had  the  State  barJiing  departments  of  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  G-eorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kentuck^^  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
Oklahoma  been  able  to  report  savings  depositors  in  State 
chartered  institutions  the  gra-nd  total  v;ould  be  increased  consider- 
ably/i ..." 

Business  An  editorio-1  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  December  8  says: 

Condi-  "A  map  of  the  country's  business,  leaving  out  the  areas  that  for 

tions  local  reasons  are  in  no  more  tha.n  fair  condition,  will  show  over 

half  the  country  in  good  condition  and  nearly  a,  half  better  than 
good.    While  agriculture  will  not  admit  that  all  is  well  with  it, 
the  size  of  the  gross  farm  incomie,  larger  than  a  year  ago,  promises 
V7ell  for  the  sales  territories.     Taking  the  Dodge  report  on  building 
and  engineering  work,  the  total  of  contracts  let  in  October  of  this 
year  was  the  largest  of  record  for  that  month  in  an;^'  year.  These 
building  contracts  in  October  were  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  month  and  6  per  cent  larger  than  in  1927.     The  total  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1928  was  $5,724,000,000  against  $5,359,000,- 
000  a  year  ago.     There  were  also  new  contemplated  projects  amounting 
to  almost  $700,000,000,     Steel  production  in  October  was  35  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago.    There  has  been  curtailment  since  but 
mostly  because  some  of  the  consuming  industries  are  in  their  season- 
al decline.    But  the  firmness  in  steel  prices  show  there  is  no 
pessimism  there,    Wnile  the  textile  industry  has  been  looked  upon 
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as  one  of  the  sore  spots  it  is  no?/  making  improvement.  October 
consumption  of  cotton  was  greater  than  in  1927,  and  unfilled 
orders  were  more  than  stocks  of  unfinished  goods.    Even  now,  al- 
though Decemher  is  not  usually  an  active  month,  mills  are  operating 
at  a  higher  rate  and  spinners  also  are  increasing  their  activity. 
As  inventory  taking  time  approaches  no  great  inventories  of  supplies 
of  any  kind  are  to  he  found  because  the  goods  are  going  into  con- 
sumption, which  is  made  possible  by  the  large  payrolls.  Assuming 
that  the  stock  market  gives  no  shock  to  the  business  structure,  the 
first  quarter  of  1929  at  the  least,  should  be  one  of  industrial 
activity. " 


Horse  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  November  29  says: 

Utili-  "Battles  with  spectacular  charges  by  the  cavalry  are  largely  a 

zation         thing  of  the  past,  accQ±(iiEig''to  military  experts.     It  Y/as  found 
during  the  World  War  that  when  advances  were  ma.de  through  the 
tangled  wire  and  around  shell  holes  in  no  man's  land,  soldiers  on 
foot  and  gunners  in  lumbering  tanks  were  needed.    Cavalry  made 
poor  headway  in  this  kind  of  fighting.    That  does  not  mean,  however, 
the  passing  of  the  horse  in  the  armies  of  the  world.    A  new  and 
importe.nt  use  for  horses  has  been  found,  according  to  Captain 
James  D.  Duke,   instructor  in  the  United  States  cavalry  school  of 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas.     Captain  Duke  declares  that  cavalry  now  plays 
in  foreign  armies  a  more  important  role  than  it  did  before  the  vvar. 
Most  of  the  European  countries  are  building  up  their  cavalry  units 
to  act  as  mounted  infantry.     The  mounted  units  are  being  trained 
to  fight  af  oot ...  .Somehow  or  other,  the  horse  seem^s  to  find  a  con- 
tinued use  in  modern  days." 

Idaho  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  November  29  says:  "A 

Potatoes      shipment  of  potatoes  has  just  been  nnade  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  Hawaii    from  Rupert  in  southern  Idaho.    All  the  potatoes  are  of  the  same 
size  and  of  choicest  quality.     The  shipment  is  ma,de  up  of  small 
cartons,  each  potato  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.    A  similar  shipment 
of  Idaho  potatoes  was  made  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  last  year  and 
bro3ight  back  a  request  for  more  of  the  same  kind.     Is  this  merely 
an  incident  in  foreign  commerce  or  is  it  the  harbinger  of  bigger 
shipments?" 


Iowa  "In  1927,  Wallaces'  Farmer  held  its  first  community  con- 

Community    test.     It  was  a  contest  designed  to  honor  those  farm  communities 
Contest        that  had  made  and  were  making  unusually  good  records  in  produc- 
tion, marketing,  education  and  social  and  religious  activities. 
Last  year,  the  contest  was  won  by  Fisher  Township  Farm  Bureau,  of 
Fremont  County;  New  Providence  community,  of  Hardin  County  was 
second.    Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Ihittier  community,  of 
Linn  County,  and  Orange  tormship,  of  Blackhawk  County.     The  con- 
test this  year  was  a  little  different  from  that  of  last  year,  in 
that  it  was  based  primarily  on  the  work  done  by  each  community 
in  the  last  year.     This  gave  younger  and  less  well-developed  comr- 
munities  more  of  a  chance.     This  year,  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  three  judges  was  as  follov/s:  First — Badger  community,  Webster 
County.  Second — Newell  Township  Farm  Bureau,  Buena  Vista  County, 
Honorable  Mention — Washington  township,  Shelby  County;  Union 
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township,  Adair  County.    A  cup  and  a  prize  of  $100  go  to  the  winner 
of  first  place.    Fifty  dollars  goes  to  the  winner  of  second. 
Entries  for  next  year's  contest,  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan,  are  in  order  now."  (Wallaces'  Farmer,  Dec.  7.) 

Middle  TiTest  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioujc  Falls,  S.Dak. ) 

and  Panama  for  November  30  says:   "Not  satisfied  with  the  Juicy  plum  that  has 
Canal  already  been  handed  them,  ocean  shipping  interests  are  now  prepar— 

Tolls  ing  to  launch  a  bombardment  on  Congress  to  get  a  reduction  in  the 

Panama  Canal  tolls.     The  Middle  West  should  resist  these  efforts  at 
every  turn  and  if  our  Senators  and  Representatives  are  not  too  busy 
chasing  rainbows,  they  will  find  time  to  fight  this  further  attempt 
to  increase  the  advantages  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  region  in  betr/een.     The  Middle  West  was 
broadminded  about  it  when  the  Ca.nal  was  built.    We  appreciated  its 
worth  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  reduced  transporta.tion  costs  but 
had  a  hope  that  this  advantage  would  not  be  segregated.    But  it  has 
been.    Railroads  were  forced  to  reduce  rates  on  transcontinental 
hauls  in  order  to  prevent  all  of  the  coast-to^coasst'. business  from 
,  going  by  boat  through  the  canal.     The  railroads,  however,  needed 

revenue  Just  the  same  and  charges  in  the  Middle  West  were  increased 
to  make  up  the  losses  sustained  in  the  transcontinental  reductions. 
This  Ims  been  expensive  for  the  Middle  West  and  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  the  farmer  when  he  checks  up    .  on  the  freight  rates  in- 
volved in  the  marketing  of  his  products.     The  shipping  interests 
plan  to  base  their  demands  for  a  reduction  in  canal  toll  rates  on 
figures  showing  that  the  canal  is  self-supporting  but  they  forget 
a  lot  of  things  in  the  compilation  of  their  figures.     The  initial 
cost  appears  to  have  been  totally  disregarded  with  no  thought  given 
to  interest  charges. ..." 


Section  3 

Departmient  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  Democrat  and  Leader  (lo?/a) 

of  Agri-      for  Deceiiiber  5  says:   "As  lov/a  farmers  realize  the  value  of  the 
culture        cream  check,  and  the  income  from  the  dairy  cow  supplementing  the 
check  realized  from  imrketing  corn  and  hogs,  they  come  more  and 
more  within  the  scope  of  some  good  advice  extended  by  the  Govern- 
ment's rxirketing  experts  to  the  cooperative  creameries.     It  seems 
that  cooperative  dairy  associations  last  year  handled  approximately 
one-third  of  the  cream^ery  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  in  the 
United  Sts.tes  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  fluid  milk  used  for  house- 
hold purposes.     Chris  L.  Christensen,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  di- 
vision of  cooperative  miarketing,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, obtains  these  figures  from  a  study  of  the  records  v/hich 
show  that  on  Jan.  1,  1S28,  there  were  listed  in  tliis  division  2,479 
dairy  associations  with  600,000  members,  and  that  the  business  re- 
ported by  these  associations  that  year  amounted  to  $620,000,000. 
Mr.  Christensen  particularly  recomciends  that  the  dairy  cooperatives 
build,  up  substantial  reserve  funds  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies 
in  the  marketing  of  products.     Substantial  contingency  reserves,  he 
says,  are  adding  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  farmers'  cooperative 
associations,  not  alone  among  their  m.embership  but  also  in  the  trade. 
Such  funds  give  to  an  association  stability,  and  a  financial  and 
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credit  standing  which  is  essential  to  every  successful  business 
organization;  furthermore,  a  substantial  reserve  is  likely  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  mrketing  agency  when  farmers  most 
need  assisteaice  in  the  sale  of  their  products.    Experience  has 
demonstrated  thoroughly  the  desirability  of  cooperative  officials 
and  members  devoting  careful  s.ttention  to  this  important  business 
factor  of  their  cooperative  marketing  enterprises.    Money  in  the 
reserve  fund  of  any  corporation  contributes  to  the  same  comfortable 
feelint-,-,  collectively,  that  the  individual  enjoys  when  he  has  money 
in  his  pocket . " 


Section  4 
IvIiLHIST  ^UOTATIOI^^S 

Jarra 

Products  Dec.  8 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  weight  hogs 

(250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.55-$8.90;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  mediijm  to  choice  $7.65-$8.75;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $7- $8.25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.10-$1.45  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  75^-85iZ^  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Hound  Whites  85^-$1.05  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales  65{^ 
f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Midv/estern  sacked  yellow  onions  $4-$4.50  per  100 
pounds  in  Chicago  and  mostly  $4.50-$4,75  in  other  city  markets. 
Nev/  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $40-$45  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $36-$38  f.o.b.  Rochester.    I-Torthern  Danish  $2.25-$2.50 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Eastern  Stayman  apples  $1,25- 
$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets.     Ilew  York  and  Michigan 
Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $6-$7  per  barrel  in  Chicago. 

Vi/liolesaJe  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  52^;  91  score,  51^;^;  90  score,  48{^. 

Wiiolesalo  prices  of  fresh  Ho.l  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  25-g-f/;  Single  Daisies  25^;  Young  Amiericas,  25-i{zJ-26{zJ. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  44  points  to  18.57^-  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last 
season  the  price  stood  at  18.71^.    December  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  41  points  to  19,85^,  and  on 
the  Nev/  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  47  points  to  19.06^.   (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 

No  grain  prices  quoted. 


